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LAND OF THE REDWOODS 


SAN FRANCISCO 
YOSEMITE 


Here the troubled world seems very far away 


lave you ever wished for a Shangri-La—a re- 
mote and lovely place where you could escape, 
for awhile, from the troubled world? 

We know of such a place. 

It is the Monterey Peninsula, on the Califor- 
nia coast three hours south of San Francisco. 

Here in the gentle sunshine, by the dreamy 
curve of Monterey Bay, you soon forget to worry. 
For nothing seems important but the blue 
water, the snow-white sand and the fragrant 
pine and cypress forests that line the shore. 

We cannot tell you why this place 1s so en- 
chanting. One reason is, perhaps, that Mon- 
terey in early days was Spanish, capital of the 
Californias, and the peace of those pastoral 
days still lingers. You’ll feel it everywhere... 
in old adobe buildings where California history 
began...in venerable Carmel Mission...in the 


gentle, carefree, whole-hearted way of life that 
the Spaniards handed down. 

Come to the Monterey Peninsula this sum- 
mer. Enjoy the far-famed hospitality of fash- 
ionable Hotel Del Monte. Golfat Pebble Beach 
and other championship courses. Ride through 
enchanting forests and over white sands beside 
the ocean. See the Seventeen-Mile Drive...and 
Carmel, where the artists live. 

Summer here is like spring,witha champagne 
feeling in the air that makes you young again. 

Three hours to the north the city of San 
Francisco calls you to adventure on its fourteen 
thrilling hills...to explore its fascinating 
Chinatown and Fishermen’s Wharf... to ride its 
jolly cable cars...and share its stimulating life. 

Sleeper planes and streamlined trains and 
fast highways bring San Francisco and Del 
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Monte close to all America. Your Travel Agent 
will gladly give you all details. 

Send the coupon for our booklet: The Chapter 
in Your Life entitled San Francisco. We'll be 
glad to send you, too, a booklet and a colored 
map of Del Monte and the Monterey Peninsula. 


- Californians ne. 


Dept. 1204,703 Market St.,San Francisco, Calif. 
Please send me your free vacation booklets 
and the colored map. 
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The world’s most restful music 


is only 5 HOURS away! 


BERMUDA...by FLYING CLIPPER 


André Diénes 
Music in Guadalajara 
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The Gardens of the Hotel del Coronado 


UNITED STATES 
Arizona 
May 2—Masque of the Yellow Moon, 
Phoenix 


May 17—Cotton Parade, Chandler 


Arkansas 

May 30 to June 2—Arkansas-Oklahoma 
Rodeo, Fort Smith, Arkansas 

California 

Apr. 1 to Apr. 6—Flower Show, Santa 
Barbara ‘ Ngee 

Apr. 5, 6—California Ski Association State 
Championships, Class A, Sugar Bowl 


Horse Show, Palm Springs 
Flower Show, Coronado 


Apr. 5 to 13—Special Easter Week Pro- 
gram, Yosemite 

Apr. 7 to 12—‘‘Las Pascuas,” Avalon, 
Santa Catalina 

Apr. 12, 13—California State Ski Cham- 
pionships, Class C, Sugar Bowl 

Apr. 12 to May 3 ““Ramona,’’ Hemet 


Apr. 12—Easter Egg Hunt, Los Angeles 

Apr. 13—Easter Sunrise Services, Mt. 
Davidson, San Francisco; Mirror Lake, 
Yosemite; Mt. Rubidoux, Riverside, and 
elsewhere throughout the state 
Round-Up, Red Bluff 

Apr. 19, 20—Spring Flower Show, San 
Diego 
Desert Sun Festival, Twenty-Nine Palms, 
at gateway to Joshua Tree National 
Monument 

Apr. 24 to 26—Ojai Valley Tennis Tourna- 
ment, Ojai 

Apr. 25, 26—Rose Show, Pasadena 
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Apr. 25 to 27—Bobby Jones Golf Tourna- 
ment, Santa Catalina 

Apr. 26, 27—Rodeo, Newhall-Saugus 

Apr 30 to May 4—California Spring Gar- 
den Show, Oakland 

May 2, 3—Annual Rice Bowl Party, San 
Francisco 

May 3, 4+—Glen County Lamb Derby, 
Willows : 

May 4—Annual Lassen Peak Climb and 
Downhill Race, Mineral-Lassen 

May 11 to June 8—Diamond Jubilee Fes- 
tival, Berkeley 

May 15, 16—Hobby Fair, San Jose : 

May 16, 17—Feather River Gateway Fiesta, 
Oroville ; 

May 16 to 18—Solano County Fair, Dixon 
National Hobby Show, Oakland 
Calaveras County Fair, Angels Camp 

May 17—Norwegian National Holiday, San 
Francisco 

May 17, 18—California Rhododendron Fes- 
tival, Fort Bragg 

May 18—Mountain Play “A Thousand 
Years Ago,’ Mt. Tamalpais 

May 30 to June 1—Gymkhana Club Horse 
Show, San Mateo 

May 31—Fiesta do Espirito Santo, Portu- 
guese Holy Ghost Day celebrated espe- 


cially in Alameda, Marin, Solano and 
San Mateo Counties 

Florida 

Apr. 1 to 6—Florida Year-Round Club 


Women’s Golf Championship, Miami 

Apr. 5—Children’s Costume and Pet 
Parade, St. Petersburg 

Apr. 7 to 20 Florida Year-Round Club 
Men’s Golf Championship, Miami 

Apr. 20—Pilgrimage to La Leche Shrine, 
St. Augustine 


The Greek Theater on the campus of 
the University of California will be 
the principal center of Berkeley’s Dia- 
mond Jubilee Celebration. At the 
right is Miss Tookie Spreckels aboard 
the upski at Badger Pass, Yosemite. 


Georgia 

Apr. 3 to 6—Masters Golf Tournament, 
Augusta 

Apr. 17 to 19—Invitation Skeet Shoot, Sea 
Island 

Apr. 26—Brunswick vs. Sea Island Golf 


Club Tournament, Sea Island 


Hawaii 

Apr. 18, 19—Honolulu Garden Club Flower 
Show 
Kauai County Fair 

May 1 Lei Day 

June 11—Kamehameha Day 

Idaho 


Apr. 12, 13—Idaho Junior Championships, 
Sun Valley 


Apr. 17 to 20—Annual Spring and Snow 
Sports Meet, Sun Valley 

Kentucky 

May 3—The Kentucky Derby, Churchill 
Downs 

Maryland 


Apr. 1 to 12—Spring Racing Season, Bowie 


Apr. 14 to 26—Spring Racing, Havre de 
Grace 
Apr. 19—Grand National Cross Country 


Race, Hereford 

Apr. 26—Maryland Hunt Cup Race, Shawan 

Apr. 28 to May 10 Racing at Pimlico, 
ending with the Preakness Stakes 

May 2 to 11—Maryland House and Garden 
Pilgrimage 


Nevada 
May 15 to 19—Elks Helldorado, Las Vegas 


New Jersey 


May 31—Morris and Essex Kennel 
Show, Madison 


New York 


Apr. 8 to 27—The Circus, New York City 

Apr. 12 to May 10—Racing Season, Jamaica 

Apr. 20—National Chess Championships, 
New York City 

May 11—Albany-New York Speed Boat 
Marathon 

May 12 to June 7—Racing Season, Belmont 

May 17, 18—Vassar Horse Show, Pough- 
keepsie 


North Carolina 
to 30—Garden Tours throughout 


Club 


Apr. 8 to 12—North and South Invitation 
Amateur Golf Championship, Pinehurst 
Women’s Spring Invitation Golf Tourna- 
ment, Asheville 

Apr. 14 to 19—United North and South 
Professional Tennis Tournament, Pine- 
hurst 

Apr. 15 to 20—‘‘Land of the Sky” Invita- 
tion Open Golf Tournament, Asheville 

Apr. 21 to 26—‘Land of the Sky’ Invita- 
tion Tennis Tournament, Asheville 

Apr. 21 to 25—United North and South 
Invitation Amateur Tennis Tournament, 


Pinehurst 
Apr. 30 to May 2—Annual Gallopade, 
May 10—Confederate Memorial Day 


Rocky Mount 
May 27 to 30—National and State Garden 
Convention, Asheville 


Pennsylvania 


Apr. 21 to 24—Knitting Arts Exhibition, 
Philadelphia : 
Apr. 25, 26—Pennsylvania Relay Carnival, 
Philadelphia } ; 
Apr. 30 to May 10—World’s Championship 

Rodeo, Pittsburgh 
May 26 to 31—Horse Show, Devon 
Virginia 
Apr. 5—Deep Run Hunt Club, Richmond 
Apr. 19—Tour of Private Colonial Homes, 
Alexandria 
Apr. 25, 26—Shenandoah Apple 
Festival, Winchester 4 
Apr. 26—Fairfax Hunt Show, Fairfax 
Apr. 28 to May 3—Garden Club Tours 
throughout the state 
May 3—Virginia Gold Cup Race, Warren- 
ton 
Mary Baldwin Horse Show, Staunton 
May 13—334th Anniversary of Landing at 
Jamestown ; 
May 31, June 1—National Championship 
Motorcycle Races, Richmond 


Washington, D. C. 

Apr. 7—Army Day Parade 

Apr. 13 to 19—D.A.R. Convention 

May 10—Annual Safety Patrol Parade 


CANADA 
Apr. 12 to 14—Sunshine Ski Meet, Banff, 
Alberta 


Apr. 30 to May 3—Spring Garden Festival, 
Victoria, B. C. 


Blossom 


MEXICO 


Apr. 6 to 13—Holy Week. Especially in- 
teresting observances in Tzintzuntzan, 
Queretaro and Ixtapalapa : 

Apr. 11—Flower Festival at Santa Anita — 
near Mexico, D. F, b 

Apr. 17—Fiesta de las Amapolas, Villa 
Obregon, D. F. 

Apr. 25—St. Mark’s Day, celebrated espe- 
cially in villages named San Marcos ‘ 

May 1—Labor Day ? ; 

May 18 to 31—400th Anniversary Celebra- 
tion of Founding of Morelia 


‘ROWHEAD SPRINGS — Arrowhead 
eae Hotel, a magnificent new hotel 
hi everything in the way of luxury 
one can imagine, including superb meals. 


ERKELEY—Claremont Hotel, a large 
ged residential hotel with huge loung- 
ing rooms and verandas. 


EVERLY HILLS—The Beverly Wilshire 
has lots of “‘swank.” 


BROOKDALE — Dr. Camp’s Brookdale 
e, with nine pleasant cottages scat- 
te: in the woods, has a famous dining 
room with a mountain brook splashing 
through it. 


CARMEL HIGHLANDS—Highlands Inn 
Hotel, on a hill with Beeavincent views 
over the \ocean. 

Normandy Inn, individual apartments in 
modernistic style. 


CATALINA ISLAND—The St. 


Catherine 
| is the best. 
fCORONADO BEACH—Hotel del Coro- 


nado, an old-time hotel and still top-notch. 
Luxurious dining, looking out over - the 


ocean, 
CRESCENT CITY—The Breakers Auto 
| Court, one-quarter mile south of town. 


One of the best courts along the coast. 


DEATH VALLEY—Furnace Creek Inn, 
superb in the winter. Closed in summer. 


DEL MONTE—Hotel Del Monte, a mag- 
nificent hotel in beautiful grounds. The 
golfer’s paradise, 


ONTANA—Fontana Inn, near Los Ange- 
les, is small and quiet but fully equipped, 
with gardens and swimming pool. 


ULIAN—Kruger’s Pine Hills Lodge, a 
delightful place up in the mountains with 
| a central building of logs and cottages 
with fireplaces. 


KING CITY—Lindy’s has twenty-three cot- 
tages, each with private bath and garage. 
| A good and well-managed place. 


| 
*LA JOLLA—Casa de Mafiana Hotel, a 


charming small hotel, beautifully fur- 
nished, with excellent meals. Easterners 
| love it. 
| 
LAKE TAHOE—The Hotel Brockway, 


| open in summer only, is air-conditioned. 


LOS ANGELES—It is impossible to list 
| tore than a few hotels. These are recom- 


Miss Barbara Ann Gingg, California 
state figure skating champion, is a 
| frequent visitor to Yosemite. 


mended but there are countless other good 


ones. 

Garden of Allah in Hollywood, an apart- 
ment hotel, the Ambassador, Biltmore, 
Chapman Park and Town House. 


LOS GATOS—II Campo Bello is small but 
pleasant, away from the business district. 


MONTEREY—Robles Del Rio Lodge in 
Carmel Valley is a fine place, beautifully 
located. Swimming pool, 


OAKLAND—The *Oakland Hotel and the 
Leamington rank high among California 
hotels. The English Grill at the Oakland 
1s tops. 


ORICK—Valley Green Lodge, small, 
place, beautifully furnished 
taste. 


PACIFIC GROVE—Asilomar Hotel has 
many kinds of accommodations, including 
a group of cottages on the beach in a 
grove of pines at the beginning of the 
seventeen-mile drive. 


PALM SPRINGS—The Desert Inn and 
El Mirador need no comment except that 
they are winter resorts. 


PASADENA—*Huntington Hotel, a digni- 
fied and beautiful hotel with magnificent 
grounds and delectable food. 

Vista del Arroyo Hotel has a lovely view 
and excellent food. 


RANCHO SANTA FE—Hacienda Hotel, a 
small hotel in the residential district. 


RIVERSIDE—* Mission Inn is one of the 
show places of California and serves fine 
food in the bargain. 


SAN FRANCISCO—San Francisco has a 
wealth of beautiful hotels from the Palace 
reeking with atmosphere on Market Street 
to the Mark Hopkins and Fairmont on 
Nob Hill, both commanding dramatic 
views of the city and harbor. The St. 
Francis, Sir Francis Drake, Empire and 
Whitcomb are also first-class hotels, and 
the Clift has been almost entirely rebuilt 
with kitchenette apartments as well as 
hotel rooms. 


SAN LUIS OBISPO—Anderson Hotel. 


SANTA BARBARA—FE! Encanto Hotel on 
Mission Ridge has beautiful gardens and 
view. 

Rancheria Motel, a beautifully built and 
furnished motor court. 

The Santa Barbara Biltmore, one of the 
finest hotels on the coast. 

The Samarkand and the Miramar front- 
ing on the ocean. 


*SANTA MARIA—Santa Maria Inn, prob- 
ably the best stopping place between San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. Famous for 
its marvelous flower arrangements, fine 
service and fine cuisine, 


SANTA MONICA—The Miramar Hotel 
is a pleasant place to stop when visiting 
Los Angeles. 


SHASTA SPRINGS—Shasta Springs Hotel 
is an old and well-known resort open in 
summer only. 


; nice 
in excellent 


* These hotels are also recommended for 
their fine cuisine. 


Where to Dine 


BENBOW —Hotel Benbow, one of the 
nicest places to dine along the Redwood 
Highway, 210 miles north of San Fran- 
cisco. 


BEVERLY HILLS—The Tropics, 421 No. 
Rodeo Drive, Hawaiian, Chinese, Amer- 
ican food, beautifully prepared and served. 


BUENA PARK—Knott’s Berry Place, 22 
miles south of Los Angeles, serves four 
thousend meals daily and they’re good. 


CARLSBAD—Twin Inns, 33 miles north 
of San Diego is expensive but serves 
wonderful chicken dinners. 


FRESNO—Omar Khayyam, in Sequoia 
Hotel Building, has fine Armenian cook- 
ing and is patronized even by gourmets 
from Los Angeles, 


KING CITY—Suk’s Tavern is gay and at- 
tractive with good food. Try the pink 
bean soup. 


LAGUNA BEACH—Victor Hugo's has 
French-Italian cuisine. One of the most 
popular places along the coast. 


LONG BEACH—Brittany Kitchen-Little 
Tavern, a quaint little tavern with a 
charming, old-world atmosphere. 


LOS ANGELES—La Golondrina, 35 Olvera 


Street, excellent Mexican food. 
Ivar House—1737 Ivar Ave., Hollywood, 
one of the best liked places; in the shop- 


ping district, surrounded by beautiful 
trees and gardens, 

Lawry’s Prime Rib Restaurant—150 North 
La Cienega Boulevard. Dinner only, but 
what steaks! 

The Talk of the Town Patio Restaurant— 
1147 Glendon Avenue, Westwood Village. 
Reasonable but very good. 

La Maze—9089 Sunset Boulevard, The 
Beachcomber—1727 North McCadden, and 
Ciro’s, Beverly Hills, are expensive—you 
get more than food for your money. 


MONROVIA—Sportsman’s Tavern, 1452 
Huntington Drive, a country house in a 
beautiful setting, specializes in wild game 
raised on the premises. 


ORICK—Valley Green Lodge is open only 
until December 1 


PALM SPRINGS—The Doll House, Mexi- 
can dinners in Mexican atmosphere, Not 
open in summer. 


PALOS VERDES ESTATES—La Venta 
Inn, 35 miles south of Los Angeles, gives 
you a beautiful view with your dinner. 


PASADENA—Francois French Restaurant, 
46 East Colorado Street. A nice assort- 
ment of imported wines is an added at- 
traction to French cooking. 


PISMO BEACH—Plessas Tavern, 
south of San Luis Obispo. Home of the 
Pismo clam, the size of a small dinner 
plate, and served nowhere else. 


SAN FRANCISCO—Cathay 
California Street. A streamlined Chinese 
restaurant with beautiful atmosphere. 
Unusual in every way. 

Cliff House near Seal Rocks, 
of many years’ standing. 
Fishermen’s Grotto, Stall 9 at Fisher- 
men’s Wharf. Everyone visiting the city 
eats at least one meal down at the wharf. 
LaBuvette, 134 Maiden Lane. Good 
drinks as you may guess, but good meals 
too. 

Joe DiMaggio’s, Fishermen’s Wharf, sea 
food par excellence. 

The Forbidden City, 363 Sutter Street, 
has received a lot of publicity lately. 
Jack’s, 615 Sacramento Street, and 
Pierre’s, 447 Pine, are first-class, quiet 
restaurants with fine French cuisine and 
fine wine lists. 

Omar Khayyam’s, Powell and O’Farrell. 
Excellent dinners for $1.25 but the ‘‘Ad- 
ventures Dinner,” at $4 is a knock-out. 
Shanghai Low, 535 Grant Avenue, an 
authentic old Chinese restaurant where 


13 miles 


House, 718 


a favorite 


Miss Ginger Rogers, winner of this 
year’s Motion Picture Academy award 
for her excellent performance in 
“Kitty Foyle,’ relaxes among the 
cypresses of Monterey. 


you will find about every. conceivable 
Chinese dish served in beautifully decor- 
ated rooms. 


SAN JUAN CAPISTRANO—EI 
Café. 
dishes in the 
house. 


Padre 
Distinctive Spanish and Mexigan 
patio of a simple adobe 


SAN MARINO—‘Bow Bells,” 932 
ington Drive. 
light and 
Museum. 


Hunt- 
English atmosphere, candle, 
quiet, near the Huntington 


SANTA BARBARA—Restaurante del Paseo» 
813 Anacapa Street. One of the famous 
places of the Southland. Charming Span- 
ish shops. Patio dining room. 


SARATOGA—Toyon Lodge. This lodge is 
in a lovely location, about forty-five miles 
south of San Francisco. 


SAUSALITO—The Buckeye, near the 
‘Golden Gate Bridge. German cooking, 
atmosphere, and hospitality in its best 
tradition. 


Mr. and Mrs. Chester Morris of Hollywood dine and dance in the Peacock 
Court of the Hotel Mark Hopkins on a recent visit to San Francisco. 


IN THE HEART OF SAN FRANCISCO 


Five days before the signing of the Declaration of Independence Padre 

Francisco Palou dedicated the Mission Dolores to “our seraphic Father San 

Francisco.” Here were performed the first marriage, the first baptism of 

Spaniards and Indians and the first Christian burial the San Francisco 

peninsula. For half a century the mission was the center of a cooperative 

community in which the priests were unsalaried managers, and the 
neophytes, or Indians, were the beneficiaries. 


| 
| 
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ONUMENTS TO FAITH © 
AND LABOR: 


By GRIFFIN BARRY 


Travel 


Devereux Butcher 


The ninth of the California missions and the last founded by Father Serra 
in person, San Buenaventura in the city of Ventura was consecrated in 1782. 


BREFLECT on the behavior of the Capistrano swallows, sole com- 
municants in what’s left of the noblest mission of them all. Their 
ancestors settled 129 years ago, peering from the rafters on blood and 
dust. An earthquake had come and gone, opening a great nave to the 
sky, crumbling five of its seven domes, leveling a bell tower that had 
commanded wide miles of Southern California. Twenty-nine of the 
faithful lay dead beneath oak and stone. That was in 1812. The 
mission church, a masterpiece built painfully through years at San 
Juan Capistrano, a late effort of the Age of Faith to bind our hemi- 
sphere to its way of life, was thirty-six years and three months old. 

Since then only swallows have whispered and fed and wheeled there. 

Regularly—on October 23, St. John’s Day, and on March 19, St. 
Joseph’s Day—they migrate south and return. Their timetable is as 
exact as if it had been ordained in heaven, as many believe it is. No- 
body denies that the swallows are visible, audible and punctual; there- 
fore temporal. Perhaps it is a fantasy that they are also the souls of 
the Martyrs of the Church. Certainly they are untouchable and heav- 
enly; and somehow they link the ages. The whirr of ten thousand 
wings is wonderful to hear. 


APRIL, 1941 


Hollywood electricians, unmystical, toiled all night in October, 
the era of Franklin Roosevelt. They sheathed the great ruin with 
placed microphones. In that year the National Broadcasting Comp 
had thirty million listeners, more or less—nostalgic moderns, all. 
soul of romance was in hiding at San Juan Capistrano, and at bay. 

Nobody knows why the birds went early. Their movements, recor 
through the years, have only once varied by so much as an hour, whe 
storm at sea delayed a return by exactly four hours. But in 1936, a w. 


Gendreau night ahead of time the workmen heard a sound like thunder. 


The Cloisters of an J an pus. are looked up from their unconnected wires to see the host disappear, car: 
sti yeautilul, 


away the soul of the past. Some cursed below, it is said, and the 
streamed faster. The défi to modernity was complete. . a 
So the California missions may seem to you. Their beauty is mold 
ing, restored only here and there. To those for whom Boulder Da 
beauty, the missions are hardly worth the off-road turn of a wheel. (3 
will have to make one nowadays from concrete highways to see the b 
of them.) But to those who are quickened by the past they are w 
a long, long ride. Hosts of radio listeners are touched by this 
feeling, or were in 1936. The failure of the radio apparatus at San i 
Capistr ano brought a wide outcry, a protest from millions at being ise 
lated in modernity without feelers into a hinterland. 
Undoubtedly Don Gaspar de Portola felt no premonition in 1769 tha 
the era he opened was very soon to acquire the pathos of distance. The 
King of Spain had just appointed him Governor of Upper California 
Upper California was almost entirely new. How well known and w 
based was the King of Spain! The known and the unknown, the meek i 
the New World and the great in the Old World, were often linked b 
Spaniards in that day. None knew how so well. But Spaniards wet 
few, and the hemisphere was vast. From San Diego on a certain 
Doped eB uteien morning Portola began slowly to move northward over a region that, sav 
Wooden bells hung in the tower of San for a few Russian fur traders and an English pirate-explorer or two, 
Buenaventura, been unvisited by white men. The sun-baked sleepy country had yielde 
little, not even stout bodies, to the Indians who had been there before 
history began. 
Portola was a conquistador; over his body he wore arrow-proof lea tt 
er; over his mind a straight jacket of prejudices out of which his nai 
rowed energies leaped forward. He was a warrior-missionary, amb 
sador to the waste places for the catholic theocracy of Spain. All Sp 
ish explorers dealt with the souls of the natives they encountered—unli 3 
the British, who traded with them merely. What greater service to 
soul can there be than to release it from the fettering body? So the « 
quistadors slew readily enough. Modernity, however, at the Cou 
Spain had come at that time to mean a method of salvation more p 
able, it was seen, to the temporal ruler. Priests fathered this moveme 
Once priests had only followed the exterminating conquistadors; t 
they marched with them, side by side. With approval in Madrid 
priests frequently advised the saving of life and its subjugation to the 
of God in labor. So some of the Franciscan friars who trudged nortl 
with Portola toward San Francisco Bay dropped out along the way. One 
by one they marked out their own monuments to the Everlasting Glory 
paar labor colonies, 
The architecture of Santa Barbara is Each center was to have its looming church, protective and austere, 
Roman, Byzantine, Moorish and Spanish. 3ells were to ring out over crowds of toiling people. 
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More friars than men-at-arms came up from Mexico in the years tl 
followed. Not a few among them were skilled workmen—masons, c 
penters, more than one architect, schooled in the great styles. At | 
one, Father Junipero Serra, was a great administrator. He was al: 
pure a lover of mankind as his time knew. Within a decade, most o: 
twenty-one California missions were designed and dedicated. Ww 
three decades, all but one or two were built. The era of the conquis' 
dors was closing; its late flowering had been taken over by the pri 
The period was benignant as nothing in its history had been. 

The California Indians were “converted” easily enough from the bas 


The vine-covered belfry at Mission San 
Gabriel is one of the finest examples of : 
California’s ecclesiastical architecture. aS 


' 


; Gendreau 
) The beautiful altar above is in the chapel at San Juan Capistrano. Below, at the left, is the restored 
; chapel of San Antonio de Pala, an asistencia established in 1816 for the Mission San Luis Rey. 
ae Indian murals adorn the walls, and in the center niche behind the altar is a wooden statue of St. 
: Anthony with an Aztec face, carved by a Mexican over a hundred years ago. At the lower right, a 
statue of its founder stands before the arcaded corridor of the convent of San Fernando Mission. 
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MISSION SAN LUIS REY DE FRANCIA 


Dedicated to Louis IX of France, a member of the Franciscan order, Mission San Luis Rey, second station on El Camino Real, was the 


most pretentious and most prosperous of all the mission establishments. 


Eventually it decayed like the others and was used as a 


military post during the Mexican war. In 1892, however, it was purchased by a community of Franciscans, and restoration was financed 
largely by the Franciscan order in Mexico, along the original lines and from material on the ground. It is now a training college for 


culture they had inherited, as low as any 
on the continent. They were flayed 
when they would not work, of course; 
but also they were prayed for. They 
were taught. So great a step above their 
aboriginal state was the new order that 
the first generation under Franciscan 
rule multiplied astonishingly. Later, their 
time of woe came—as an effect of the 
century of enlightenment in Europe, odd- 
ly enough, which in the Old World re- 
leased the minds of civilized men. In 
the Spanish colonies, however, it released 
the exploiters of men not yet civilized. 
When Mexico declared herself free of 
Spain in the early nineteenth century, 
when cattle barons took over the empire 
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priests. 


of the spiritual administering fathers, the 
Indians suffered. By republican edict, 
the redskins were given small land allot- 
ments of their own. But no other cap- 
ital than land went with the grants. In- 
dian self-dependence lagged. Soon the 
lands were traded in for cheap spirits to 
kill hunger. Indian depredations fol- 
lowed on Spanish lands, and massacres. 
Soon the few red men who were strong 
fled to the hills, the weak remained as 
slaves on vast new private ranches sold 
from the mission lands. With the ad- 
vent of the Yankees in the forties, the 
Indians fared worse. Natives who got 
in their way were exterminated, and by 
system. In 1847 one of John C. Fre- 


_ dwellings. 


mont’s men reported that when he had 
to shoot Indians he “made it a rule to 
spare none of the bucks.” Hardly a 
decade passed between the sheltered 
paternalism of the mission era and the 
peonage and blood-letting that followed. 
In 1830, there were 24,634 Indians alive 
on mission land. In 1840 all but six thou- 
sand were slaves or in hiding. 

Let us see how the California missions 
express, even today, the transient peace 
they brought between ages. Each mis- 
sion is a congeries—church, cloisters open 
to the air, guests’ quarters, priests’ quar- 
ters, gardens and fountains, workers’ 
Often the workers’ quarters 
were a separate establishment called an 


: 
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asistencia. The Indian workers were called neophytes. 
Sometimes the asistencia lay miles from the mission 
itself, but always a great church dominated the com- 
munity. There was the community life expressed in 
adobe and timber, altar fabric and metal ornament. 
The gorgeous and tortured baroque of the great Span- 
ish churches in Latin America is absent. The Cali- 
fornia missions are simple, built of oak and the en- 
during dried mud that is called adobe. They are nobly 
capacious. If there is a beetling facade or a seven- 
domed roof on the more ambitious of them, always 
below are cool cloisters where the humble have walked. 
The whole is set in grain fields. The sea is never far 
away. Near shelter, the gardens begin. Always the 
eye travels upward—up, up to a cross reared against 
the skyline. In the early missions this cross is a low, 
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Mission San Jose de Guadalupe 
\ (ogra wide crossbar on a straight stick, secured by leather 
Peco ND thongs. It is of heroic size and somehow it is cleans- 


ing to the clogged mind—perhaps because the relation 
of the human shoulders to the human body are not 
repeated in the crossed shafts, so that one’is sure he 
will be spared the image of death and human suffering 
that customarily loads this symbol. The Spanish 
friars carried it far, the great unadorned cross. A 
mighty one marks the Andes frontier between Chile 
and the Argentine, for instance. Replicas are seen at 
a hundred crossroads in Latin America. 

Time has all but sunk traces of the very first Cali- 
fornia mission. Only a weathered date palm and a 
tiled cross mark the vanished chapel of San Diego de 
Alcala in the Old Town of San Diego which the friars 
built in 1769. Five years later they found a better site 
in the near hills; here rose vines and olive trees and 
prickly pears surround the partly restored ruins. Even 
this humble beginning did not impress Richard Henry 
Dana, who galloped out from San Diego to see it in 
1835 on his trip around the world in a sailing vessel. 
Dana should have galloped forty miles further inland. 
There stands San Luis Rey, founded in 1798, a mis- 
sion church in the great style. It was dedicated by 

(Continued on page 45) 
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SANTA BARBARA AND CARMEL 


The only mission wherein the Franciscans never relinquished 
entire control, Mission Santa Barbara below is the best pre- 
served of all the missions in Alta California, in spite of serious 
damage from two earthquakes. Even the sanctuary light has 
never been extinguished. At the right Mission San Carlos 
Borromeo del Carmelo de Monterey was always the favorite 
of its founder, Father Junipero Serra, and it is here that he is 
buried. The walls are of sandstone, cemented with lime made 
by the Indians from abalone shells. 
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MONTEREY 


Kingdom of Luxury 


By WHITNEY L. HART 


Califormia 


A wild rocky promontory fringed with wind-blown trees, Point Lobos is one of the 
most impressive beauty spots on the Pacific. 


T HERE are spots which have such strong individuality that they refuse to be 
like the country around them. On the East coast there is Nantucket, never 
quite sure that it is part of Massachusetts. On the West coast, Monterey 
peninsula is a little principality that has such a remote, almost fabulous air, 
that it still might belong to the hazy empire of the King of Spain. 

This is all the more curious because Monterey was capital of California under 
three flags, and as the headquarters of Father Junipero Serra the chief of the 
mission chain threaded along the Camino Real. Today it is three hours’ drive 
down from San Francisco, and.the most sophisticated playground of the West, 
arbiter of sports and social life. Monterey might once have been the scene of 
bloody civil wars, bonanzas, turmoil and plunder, and today might be an over- 
touted resort—except that such things could not happen to Monterey. It is under 
the spell of its own beauty, perhaps; one is conscious of some magic that protects — 
its pine woods and wild headlands from depredation of any sort. 

Monterey has its own climate—a perpetual balmy spring, with little rainfall; 
the water is too cold to encourage bathing beaches, though the sand is like satin; 
the assortment of wild flowers is said to be the largest anywhere on earth. The 
Monterey cypress and pine are native to this region alone; and its inhabitants 


belong just as closely to this small land. There are not many 
f them, but they are so oddly contrasted that in a small 
mpass there are several worlds. 

__ A swing around the peninsula on the Seventeen-Mile Drive 
_ points these contrasts. On the lower curve of Monterey Bay 
_are some of the Del Monte Properties—the main hotel, the 
__ airport where a private plane may drop a maharajah or per- 
_ haps Gable and Lombard, Then comes the old Spanish town 
' of Monterey and its Presidio, and then Pacific Grove, mecca 
_ for all the Methodists in the country. At the outer curve are 
_ the wild headlands where a purple sea shatters into green 
_ against the rocks, and the cypresses commune with the end- 
less waters of the Pacific. 

The cypress rocks have often been photographed and de- 
scribed. And yet it is one of the rare experiences this earth 

_ yields to stand on the rocks beside the tragic, invincible trees, 
and feel them as the outposts of the continent, as ghost 
dancers stopped forever by the greatest expanse of water on 
the globe. Somehow, the whole drama is here in exciting 
' climax—behind you a great continent, before you an ocean 
_ vast, pacific, sunny. And around you the land of Monterey, 
savage and sweet. 
_ Midway at Point Joe you are standing between two golf 
courses famous around the world. To the north is the Mon- 
_ terey Peninsula Country Club, and at Cypress Point to the 
south is the most exclusive golf club—and the most fiendish 
course—on earth. Cypress Point has seventy members, and 
an exquisite club house. 

Swinging around the peninsula into Carmel Bay, scooped 
‘into several inner crescents, there is the Del Monte Lodge and 
the Pebble Beach Golf Course, which is said to be as satis- 
fyingly difficult as Crescent Point itself, with great emphasis 
on water hazards concocted by the Pacific. Behind the course 
are the villas of the Pebble Beach colony, and you remember 

- that Mrs. Paul Fagan’s million-dollar house is the one with 
gold taps in black marble tubs. Then through Carmel Woods, 
where the native cypress has been planted to make one of 
the loveliest forests of the west, to Carmel-by-the-Sea, home 
of artists and writers who live in almost priest-like seclusion 

\ and simplicity, as the padres in the old mission a stone’s 
throw away lived in the first days of Monterey. 

That’s the full circle, from a modern airport to Father 
Serra’s grave. That’s Monterey Peninsula. John Steinbeck 
and his wife used to live in the old capital for thirty dollars 
-a month, and his friends of Tortilla Flat lived on less. The 
scenery is inestimable, the climate does not vary ten degrees 
from winter to summer, geraniums and poppies and wild 


André Diénes 
Once widely distributed through this 

‘ i section of the coast, the Monterey 

a cypresses make their last stand along the 

“ cliffs commanding Carmel Bay. 


flowers in fabulous variety carpet the earth all year. Some 
people have it for a dollar a day, some for a dollar a breath, 
but every one of them knows what he is getting. 

Starting back at Monterey, and omitting its history, which 
was both important and charming, it is still the town of less 
than ten thousand souls, with pink and white adobe houses 
roofed with red tiles, that it was a century ago. Monterey has 
seen no reason to change its amiable, lazy ways. It is full of 
romance, legends, lovely gardens and happy people. It is partly 
Old Spain, partly a fishing port like Palermo and Naples. 
Sicilians, Japanese and Mexicans give the harbor its atmos- 
phere, but the bright-colored, round-sterned fishing boats are 
Mediterranean. 

In the old days there used to be five hundred whalers in 
these waters, most of them out of the Sandwich Islands. 
Nowadays the chief catch is sardines, seined in myriads, and 
tinned in the town. Farther out there are tuna, and albacore 
in season, nearer home a great variety of fish and seafood. 


But the abalone is the king of them all. Japanese divers in 
(Continued on page 43) 


One of the largest and 
most widely known re- 
sorts in California, Del 
Monte and the adjacent 
holdings comprise 18,000 
acres. At the left is the 
hotel; below is a typical 
view of the rugged sea- 

_. coast of the peninsula. 
Californians, Inc. André Diénes 


THE CITY HALL AT 
PASADENA 


The civic center in Pasa- 
dena is dominated by the 
red-and gold-topped dome 
of the city hall, Pasadena 
is one of the loveliest of 
California’s cities and one 
of the richest cities per 
capita in America. 


oe fee 
Ewing Galloway 


MIAY is the month to see California in all her glory. The late winter and 
early spring rains are over, evening fogs are brief, the summer heat is as 


yet unborn, and the greenery is virgin with a dewy smile. But it is more 

Th (| Th | than the greenery. There are also the skies and mountains, the orchards and 

( ar CH a \) the sea, the gulches and mesas and lakes and canyons, with colors not only 
emerald, but also blue and gold, pink and orange. 

e e Surely I remember other Mays in Pasadena and Altadena, Pescadero and 

Southern California Atascadero? Why does this trip of all trips seem a veritable fairy-tale? On 

my last sojourn seven years ago, and on the many annual journeys preced- 

ing it, I was rather irritated by the cloudless skies and exotic palms and 


By ALBERT PARRY Spanish street-names in an English-speaking country, by the slow tempo, 
provincial opinions, and many other matters. This time I am touched. I 
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note the clean modern bungalows with their sunny patios and 
lush groves or manicured lawns, and I make a mental mark 
of the low rentals, and I say to myself, say I: how much nicer 
to live here than in the expensive hurly-burly and cold and 
smoke of Chicago or New York. At which I quickly catch 
myself—I must be getting old! My bones must be creaking! 
I want to retire from the battle the way so many elderly or dis- 
heartened people have retreated! 

In Los Angeles, my first stop of consequence, I find changes 
after the seven years of absence, changes that spell improve- 
ment: the palm-shaded, T-shaped palace of thirty low buildings 
centering around a tall clock tower—the new Union Station; 
the swish and swank of Wilshire Boulevard to which the city’s 
best stores have moved in their better-than-ever editions, leav- 
ing the downtown business section looking older and shabbier 
than it truly is; the newborn line of Sunset Strip, dotted with 
night clubs and decorators’ shops and studios, high and uneven 
above the sea of lights of the city proper; the almost com- 
pleted campus of the University of California at Westwood, 
as chaste in lines as it is grandiose in-scope. 

Hollywood is still unreal and crazy-busy. The ultra-original 
restaurants vie with one another in the aberrations of their 
exteriors and the excellence of their kitchens. The strollers 
and shoppers on the streets of Hollywood are as determinedly 
arresting as ever, but some of the ladies seem to go for the 
unnecessary queer in their costumes—slacks around their hips, 
furs around their necks, both simultaneously. 

The true show of the film capital is, however, in the stars’ 
and directors’ castles built at Westwood, Malibu Beach, and 
within other strictly guarded gates. Santa Monica, once a 
haven for Hollywood folk, is definitely non-movie and middle- 
class by now. Beverly Hills is also second-rate since the 
moguls have sold their pagodas and bought or built haciendas 
in far-off canyons—estates of many acres, cliffs and boxwood 


hedges. Even Malibu Beach has been fading of late, its luster 
dimmed by the splendor of Palm Springs at California’s oppo- 
site end. 

In Southern California, more than anywhere else, you will 
find that class and wealth (in a sense more general than the 
class and wealth of film folk) never stay in one place long. 
Communities arise in all splendor practically overnight, gates 
are crashed by newcomers, and snobs immediately sell or rent, 
removing themselves to yet another site. The process is re- 
peated endlessly. 

Pasadena perhaps alone of all the Southern California towns 
has escaped this fate. It was rich and snobbish yesterday, 
it is wealthy and proud today, and thus it will continue to be 
for many years to come. True, Orange Grove Avenue is no 
longer the most fashionable ‘Millionaires’ Row” in town— 
there are now other and smarter neighborhoods of bigger 
millionaires, but they are in the same Pasadena, not elsewhere. 
At all times there is a well-bred look about all of its broad 
avenues and rose bushes. Even the office girls on the twenty- 
two acres of the California Institute of Technology are said 
to work out of boredom rather than for the sake of their wages. 
Everything in Pasadena appears to be superior to no matter 
what you may discover elsewhere in God’s own state—even 
the mad geniuses of Hollywood are awed by the dignified 
goings-on in that white-plastered group of buildings of El 
Molino Avenue, the Pasadena Community Playhouse. 

The tradition of high-class annual festivals, for which the 
towns of California strive to 'be known, seems to stem from 
Pasadena. And truly, the greatest fame on a national scale 
has to date been won by the Pasadena Rose Tournament and 
the East-West football game at New Year time. Each time the 
festival is grander and somehow more spontaneous than the 
year before. Still, give me the less known yet colorful in their 
own ways Pasadena Flower Shows, staged for three days each 
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IN THE SPANISH MANNER 


Riverside in the broad valley of the Santa Ana River 

is in the heart of the citrus-growing region. It was here 

that the. first seedless oranges were developed. This 

picture shows the patio of Riverside’s Mission Inn, 

famous for its art collection and for its relics of pioneer 
days. 


in April and October in the Busch gardens and 
woodlands of Arroyo Boulevard and Madeline 
Drive; also the bulbs and lanterns blazing each 
Christmas from the giant deodars of Christmas 
Tree Lane, at the nearby Altadena, while thou- 
sands of visitors gape below. 

But you may say that it’s Santa Barbara as 
far as you are concerned, and you may be right 
at that. Indeed, in some ways there is nothing 
like that Pacific resort for its studied, painstaking 
Spick-and-Spanish air. The Old Spanish Days 
of August are full of splash, color and splurge 
of genuine detail. The past of California is re- 
created with gusto in processions and cavalcades 
before which even the pageants of Pasadena pale 
and diminish. I also relish Santa Barbara’s July, 
with its twofold gaiety of Semana Nautica and 
the Artists’ Street Fair. For a more modest en- 
chantment I travel to Newport Beach and Balboa 
with their Tournament of Lights, a water carni- 
val under the velvety skies of the summer. I am 
certainly moved by the homespun Zanja Fiesta 
staged each year in the Greek Theater of that 
worthy Baptist institution at the edge of the 
citrus belt, the University of Redlands. And as 
I go from town to town and from one fiesta to 
another, everywhere—even in the brand-new and 
super-snooty Palm Springs with its Fiesta de los 
Monos, or the feast of the images—the red thread 
of the festivals is the past, the glorious history 
of the California of the padres and grandees and 
the first Yankee transgressors. 

At a first glance, my California (even more 
than seven years ago) seems to be full of his- 
toric sites and long memories, but singularly 
devoid of families whose roots go into the past 
of these valleys and hills. Yet, all this at a first 
glance only. Long Beach is folksy with trans- 
planted Iowa accents, and Santa Barbara sounds 
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VISITORS FROM THE PACIFIC 


Mono Lake in Inyo County is called “The Dead 


Sea of America.” 


In the eighty-seven square miles 


of water in the lake more than nineteen chemicals 
are held in solution; in fact, the lake is so heavily | 
impregnated with alkaline material that storms 


sometimes pile the shores with soapy foam. 


like Park Avenue vacationing in Maine 
or a Mayfair colony all very English on 
the French Riviera. Nonetheless, if you 
stop and scratch you find a surprising 
number of native Californians. This man’s 
paternal great-grandfather came from 
Spain to serve the monks of one of the 
missions as a tanner, while the maternal 
grandfather sailed from New England 
during the Gold Rush. That woman in 
El] Centro recalls the days when Mormon 
traders came in covered wagons to her 
father’s store on the Los Angeles Plaza 
to buy or sell goods and incidentally to 
attempt the conversion of all who chanced 
to be in the shop at the time. A merry 
man in his sixties tells me that he dis- 
tinctly recalls his childhood when Holly- 
wood was a village with cows fertilizing 
the downtown streets. He remembers the 
brilliant yesteryears of caballeros riding 
their fine mounts to the first railroad sta- 
tion in the orange belt, of the first fruit 
being shipped East in newfangled refrig- 
erator-cars at what profit, my dear sir, 
at what profit! And so many men and 
women swear that they were present when 
old man Doheny first saw oil dripping 
from the shovels of ditch-diggers and so 
discovered the black gold of Southern 
California. 

Similarly, on this trip sharper than ever 
before, the first impression is one of a 
terrifying melange of imported and _ ill- 
fitting architectural styles. The houses of 
California seem to have about them some- 
thing of those local ladies who wear slacks 
and furs at one and the same time. I 
recall stopping for gasoline at a weird- 


SANTA CATALINA ISLAND 


The rugged heights and luxuriant 
valleys of Santa Catalina Island 
make it look as though it were a 
section of the coast range trans- 

planted to the Pacific Ocean. \ 
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{ GATHERED FOR THE RACES ON THE BEACH AT MALIBU 
The Hollywood Turf Club at Inglewood covers 315 acres and in Malibu Beach, not far from Los Angeles, is a favorite resort of 
addition to the race track it comprises an indoor paddock amphi- cinema celebrities. Sightseers and autograph hunters are carefully 
theater and several infield lakes with ducks, geese and swans. excluded by uniformed guards stationed at the entrances to this 
% It was built at a cost of $2,800,000. exclusive settlement. 


looking filling station, built to resemble 
an oil-derrick with Colonial pillars in 
front. A stranger nodded at my Con- 
necticut license plate: ‘““That’s a state after 
my own heart.” I smiled uncertainly: 
“Why?” “Well, out there folks know how 
to build houses. Pure simple lines, no 
monkeyshines. Look what’s bitten us in 
Caliphoney—every style in history and 
geography. Honest! Baroque mixed with 
stucco or morocco or what have you. Body 
by English medieval, roof by French 
chateau, wings by Frank Lloyd Wrong, 
and outhouses a crossbreed of Moorish 
castle and Midwestern gingerbread. Yes- 
sir, you take our Caliphoney, and gimme 
your Connecticut, pure and simple!” 

Bitter words, my readers, yet with grains 
of salty truth to them. 

And still, after a while, I find purity 
of.a kind in one town and another. The 
Mediterranean style is fairly well carried 
out in the houses of La Jolla pertly perch- 
ing on the cliffs overlooking the Pacific. 
At Riverside my heart is warmed by the 
shape of street lights: it is the shape of 
the Indian rain cross, one lamp topping 
the tall pole, two more hanging from the 
crossarm. The blue-and-white buildings 
of the great Santa Anita Race Track are 
somehow right against the background of 
the San Gabriel Range, and the unity of 
these lines is helped rather than marred 
when the midwinter races bring immense 
crowds of brightly dressed men and 
women. 

I should say that increasingly unity is 
becoming California’s law and regulation. 
At San Marino the opulent Huntington 
Library and Art Gallery is a queer hodge- 
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OASIS IN THE DESERT 


Palm Springs, one of the newest playgrounds of rich America, has been 

successively the domain of Cahuilla Indians, a stagecoach stop and a 

haven for convalescents. Today this ultrasmart resort provides recrea- 
tions ranging from golf to dude ranching. 


podge of styles and eras, but that was built or collected years back. 
More characteristic of San Marino today is the unified plan of costs 
and designs in accordance with which the local bungalows and man- 
sions are built, no house allowed to shelter more than one family, 
each dwelling to have a face of its own, yet not too far different from 
its neighbor’s. Everywhere I went in California I found that fewer 
-Gothic wonders were built than seven years before; fewer red-brick 
English-style houses, with those tall chimney tops looking like so many 
Hooligan Hats; fewer Swiss-Chalet and other structures ill-suited 
to the California landscape, but more and more Spanish or Mediter- 
ranean buildings genuinely merging with these sun-parched and orange- 
blossomed flats and foothills. 

In the new spirit, practically every town tries to have a Spanish 
atmosphere (and I object when I hear or read it decried as “pseudo- 
Spanish” or “bastard-Spanish”), with cool fountains and colonnades, 
huge tree-arched open-air markets, and multicolored hotels drowned 
in tamarisks and eucalipti amid which guests and townfolk are sup- 
posed to parade in the complacency of a perpetual sea-voyage. I rather 
welcome all this, even when I suspect the local Chamber of Commerce 
of trying to emulate the astounding success of Palm Springs. 

The greatest surprise after my seven years of absence is Palm 
Springs. Surely you have heard and read of the unique town, surely 
you have seen its extravagance in such films as “Saint in Palm Springs” 
or “High Sierra.” The reality, however, transcends everything you might 
have seen. The Spanish-style buildings, sprung to life amid the desert, 
are a riot of colors, from purple to lemon, and from crimson to robin-egg 
blue. Does anyone work here, in this town of sumptuous gardens and 
swimming-pools, of gay casinos and handsome patios? Oh yes, there 
are the masseurs and lackeys, dude-ranch hands and bond brokers at 
your beck and call—these work, sure enough. (Quick, boy, bring me 
my copy of Veblen’s wise remarks!) 

To offset the frothy novelty, I go looking for other, earthier im- 
pressions which I knew seven years before. They are still there, no 
sooner searched for than found. 

On the slopes of hidden canyons, in the shaded coves and lagunas 

(Continued on page 37) 
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All-Year Club. a ES ahere California 
CALIFORNIA’S STATE THEATER 


Pasadena’s beautiful Community Playhouse was built in 

1925 and has since earned a reputation as America’s most 

distinguished little theater. It has produced eighty 
national and world premiéres. 


De Cou from Ewing Galloway 
THE COURT HOUSE AT SANTA BARBARA 


Its impressive buildings in the Spanish style, its spacious 

parks and boulevards and its landscaped estates make 

Santa Barbara one of the most attractive cities in 
Southern California. 
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COMPENDIUM OF 


MARVELS 


By HELEN AUGUR 


BOHN MUIR called California’s Sierra Ne- 
vada, “The Mountains of Light.” They form a 
rugged, deeply forested granite colossus that di- 
vides the fields and orchards of the Pacific slope 
from the inland deserts and cattle ranges. Within 
ninety miles, from Death Valley to Mount Whit- 
ney—from 310 feet below sea level to 14,496 
above—are the lowest and highest points in the 
United States. In this world of mountains grow 
the Big Trees, the oldest living things on earth, 
And here are titanic sculptures that many people 
think surpass the Grand Canyon of the Colorado. 
The mightiest sculptures are in the Yosemite 
National Park, whose monoliths and waterfalls 
dwarf Gibraltar and Niagara, whose glaciated 
canyons and sequoia forests are on the grand 
scale, but which has sweet meadows, lakes and 
streams, hanging valleys and gardens of wild 
flowers. The heart of it—but by no means the 
whole park, which covers nearly 1200 square 
miles—is Yosemite Valley, 150 miles due east of 
San Francisco. This seven-mile-long valley of 
the Merced River was cut by water working on 
granite through the slow ages while the moun- 
tains themselves were lifting. The smaller side 
streams could not cut so fast, and their valleys 
were left hanging above the central gorge. 
Then during the Ice Age three successive 
glaciers widened the Merced canyon, cut sheer 
granite walls at its sides, polished them and 
sculptured them, and finally retreated about 
twenty millenniums ago, leaving a lake that the 
busy river soon silted up and leveled off to a 
park-like floor. Even before this the Sequoia 
gigantea probably began growing, and the an- 
cestors of the Indians began crossing over from 
Mongolia. Twenty thousand years ago. And 
less than a century ago white men found this 
broad park sheltered by smooth cliffs, and forty 
Indian villages in the Yosemite Valley. The 
white men called the region from the Miwok 
word Uzumati, which means grizzly bear, their 
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Motor cars drive through the arch at the base of the Wawona “tunnel tree” in the 


Mariposa Grove, where there are more than six hundred giant sequoias. 


The world’s largest monolith of exposed granite, 
El Capitan is equal in volume to four Gib- 
raltars and in height to three Empire State 


Buildings. 


tribal totem, but the Miwoks called it Ahwahnee, 
Deep Grassy Valley. Both names are descriptive : 
the does drop their fawns in the deep grass, and 
until they were stopped not long ago the bears 
panhandled, and pilfered campers’ stores. Some 
of the basket-weaving Miwoks still live in the 
valley and have their own, opinion of the Ahwah- 
nee Hotel, open all year for visitors to this sunny, 
sheltered corridor in the sierra. 

The valley is on the average about a mile wide, 
and from the valley rim looks like the deer park 


Nevada Falls drop a distance of 594 feet. Near 
the bottom the fall is broken by a ledge which 
“spray rockets.” 
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on an English estate, arranged and tended by man. There is 
a certain exquisite care and arrangement of scenery and grow- 
ing things in the Yosemite which is one of its charms. On the 
valley floor grow black and golden-cup oaks, several varieties 
of pines, silky grass and beds of flowers—lupins, buttercups, 
Indian paint brush, wild geranium, leopard lilies, cannas and 
shooting stars. 

3ut when you look up, it is to marvel. You are at four 
thousand feet, and the granite walls spring up as high again, 
and from their hanging valleys plunge some of the highest 
waterfalls on earth. In May when the snow feeds a thousand 
streams that unite into the rivers of the high sierra, the falls 
leap in thundering cascades that shake the ground for half a 
mile around. As summer advances the falls become gauzy 
films and rainbows changing color every daylight hour, making 
a rhythmic sound like surf, the undertone of Yosemite. 

Yosemite Falls plunges in three cascades almost a half mile ; 
its first leap nine Niagaras. The Ribbon Fall is 1,612 feet; 
Bridalveil is 620, and loved for its rainbow mist when it catch- 
es the sun in late afternoon. Vernal, [llilouette, Nevada 


Half Dome is the most spectacular of all the geological wonders in 

Yosemite. It towers to a height of 8927 feet above the valley floor, 

and one side has been sliced by the weathering of sun and ice so 
that there is a clean drop of two thousand feet. 


never was there such a battery of spillways from heaven. 

The peaks, spires and domes of the valley wall are just as 
marvellous. El Capitan, at the entrance to the valley, is a 
cubic mile of granite, the greatest monolith in nature, four 
Gibraltars in volume and three Empire State Buildings in 
height. Opposite are the gothic Cathedral Rocks and Spires, 
the obelisk of Sentinal Rock, and farther up the valley domes 
and the famous Half Dome. On the side facing the canyon 
it has been sliced sheer down, by the weathering of sun and 
ice, so that there is a clean drop of twenty-four hundred feet. 

On the ledge called Inspiration Point, near the entrance of 
the valley, Theodore Roosevelt is said to have exclaimed, look- 
ing down into the gorge, “Golly, what a gully!” But the 
grandest view of all is from Glacier Point, where the branches 
of the Merced River descend from the high sierra. Here is a 
stupendous view of hundreds of square miles of snow-crested 
peaks, cut by deep canyons dark with evergreen. Vernal and 
Nevada Falls plunge down at the right, bringing the main 
waters of the Merced down to the valley where they flow 
around the Happy Isles dear to campers. This is the upper 
end of the valley, where the tremendous work of carving 
Yosemite began, and goes on forever. 

Both in summer and winter vacationists range between the 
valley and the high sierra, for there are seven hundred miles 
of trails, equally good for riding or taken afoot. There are 
lectures at the hotels and the museum, nature walks and bird 
walks with a ranger naturalist, escorted auto caravans, with 
visitors using their own cars. And each Monday a ranger 
naturalist leads a party on a seven-day hike through the high 
sierra, with overnight stops. There is a small charge for beds 
and meals, but all the services of the trained park staff are free. 

There is of course no hunting in the Park, but there is 
plenty of fishing, for all the principal lakes and streams of 
the valley and the sierra are stocked with trout every year 
from the Happy Isles Hatchery. One of the most stringent 
rules is about the wild animals. There are many sorts, but 
the fawns and the bear cubs are irresistible. The fawns may 
be stumbled on in the long grass, and if by any chance they 
are handled by human beings and get their scent, the does 
may refuse to care for them. The rule “Do not feed the 
bears” is for the protection of humankind. The bruins are 
fed in various pits every evening by the rangers, but campers 
are warned to hang their food supplies in a box between two 
trees, well out of reach. 

At the extreme south end of the Park is the Mariposa Grove 
of Big Trees. This is one of the great stands of the Sequoia 
gigantea, with two hundred veterans ten feet or more in diam- 
eter at breast height, and thousands of younger trees. These 
Big Trees are not quite as tall as their cousins the Sequoia 
sempervirens, the redwoods of the coast, but they are greater 
in bulk and live longer. 

Grizzly Giant, in fact, admits ‘to 3,800 years. It is nearly 
35 feet in diameter, 96 feet around, and 209 feet high. The 
Giant cants to the side, and is grizzled with the weight of 
years, but is in fine health like most of the Big Trees. It is 
a good thing that this branch of the sequoia family is our 
national tree, having been voted the honor in a nation-wide 
poll a few years ago. The vote was taken by the National 
Wild Life Conservation Society, and the Big Tree won easily 
over the elm. It is well to have as our country’s tree one with 
no enemies, even time. 

For these sequoias can be burned from ground to crown, 
leaving a shell, like the Telescope of this grove, and continue 
to flourish. There is so little resin in the sequoia that the wood 
burns very slowly, and while all of the very old trees have 
been hit by lightning, it only crops back their crowns. Other- 
wise, they might grow to be six hundred feet tall. As John 


m the windswept summit of Sentinel Dome there is a splendid view 


of the peaks that form the crest of the Sierra Nevada. 


C : : 5 Bags 
in Yosemite Valley and the nearby Sierra there are seven hundred miles of trails for 
riders and hikers. The government maintains a staff of rangers and ranger naturalists 
who serve the public. 


Muir remarked of the Big Tree, “Of all living things it is per- 
haps the only one able to wait long enough to make sure of 
being struck.” Few of them suffer from insects or fungi. 
The most photographed tree in Mariposa Grove is the 
Wawona Tunnel Tree on the main road. Visitors drive 
through the tree, and most of them stop to take a picture of the 
family jalopy or limousine emerging from the heart of the 
sequoia. This pleasantry was all started by Ralston the Mag- 
nificent, a San Francisco millionaire who had his foibles. One 
of them was to believe the story of two smooth gentlemen that 
diamonds were scattered like pebbles over a certain tract in 


Kons ago massive glacial action and stream erosion 
carved out Yosemite from the granite of the Sierra. 
The Valley is seven miles long with an average 
width of one mile. In the right background of this 
picture Yosemite Falls are seen, plunging over the 
mountain rim of the park a distance of 2425 feet. 


Wyoming; the other was to tunnel the tree in 
1881, and drive a four-in-hand through it. 

There are two smaller groves of Big Trees 
in Yosemite, the Tuolumne and the Merced 
stands; the latter is especially beautiful and 
not so much visited by people who are more 
impressed by driving through a tree or climb- 
ing its prone trunk on a ladder than by the 
fact that these creatures were breathing the air 
of the high sierra and reaching into the sun- 
shine long before Greece was dreamed of. 

All seasons are beautiful in the Yosemite; 
and the alterations are dramatic. Summer is 
everybody’s vacation time, so it is the peak, as 
far as visitors go. But spring is a most excit- 
ing season, when the waterfalls are great tor- 
rents, and the first flowers rush out at the 
melting edges of the snowbanks. Autumn is of course a magni- 
ficent riot of color, when the oaks, dogwood, maples and aspens 
are transformed into torches of burning color. As for winter, 
it is white, and the snow is deep. But the sun is strong, and 
the north side of the valley is so warm that towards the end of 
the season people ride and hike as in summer. 

The high walls that protect the Yosemite block cold winds, 
and the temperature is seldom below freezing. It took mil- 
lions of years to cut down and polish these walls, but whatever 
the mighty forces of nature have done on this superb west 
slope of the Sierra Nevada was worth the work of many ages. 
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GOLD Created 


Northern California 


ET was Peg Whitman who introduced gold mining to 
us. He lived in the north end of Sacramento and early 
on Saturday morning and through Sunday he would be 
out panning for gold in an old river bed. He was eleven 
or twelve years old then, I imagine, but he had been 
prospecting since he was nine. Probably it is children 
and elderly people who keep up tradition; anyway it was 
so in California, especially with Peg. He alternated his 
time between mining for gold and making plans to elope 
to Brazil and become a cattleman with a fortune and 
Miss Martin, our arithmetic teacher. We were all aston- 
ished a few years later when he announced his intention 
to follow his father and become a bank clerk. There was 
some justification, though, for his wild young days in 
the river bed. In a fashion he did discover gold there. 
Peg’s claim was not far from the spot where James 
Marshall once discovered a great deal of gold indeed, but 
Peg’s discoveries for the most part were extraneous 
things. I remember his collection of arrowheads, rusted 
pieces of harness, and a Spanish spur which he consid- 
ered invaluable; still he would trade anything in his 
collection for money or marbles. 
_ His discovery of gold consisted of an antique tie-pin 
made out of a California gold coin. The coin was, if I 
remember correctly, for two and a half dollars, and on 


By FLANNERY LEWIS 


CALIFORNIA 
BOUND 
The migration of set- 
tlers to California 
after the discovery of 
gold outdid in num- 
bers anything in 
American history. Be- 
tween 1847 and 1850 
California’s popula- 
tion increased from 
15,000 to 92,497; a 
decade later there 
were 379,934 persons 
in the state. This 
drawing of settlers 
bound for California 
was published in 1856. 
The covered wagons 
are spending _ their 
last day on the plains 
before crossing the 
range to the Golden 
State. 
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the facing of it were the Golden Bear and a motto in 
Latin. It had been minted, I think, in the nineteenth 
century. We took it over to the capitol, where there was 
perennially an exhibit of old coins and revolvers and 
other mementoes of the Gold Rush. The capitol at Sacra- 
mento is more grandiose than most such state buildings 
and the dome of it rises some 237 feet to a large gold- 
painted ball at the peak. We were all of us convinced 
(as some tourists still are) that the dome-ball was not 
only gold but solid gold, and we had furious arguments 
of how much it was worth. 

Peg asked to see-the man in charge of the capitol and 
eventually we got into the office of what was probably one 
of the assistant curators. He seemed impressed and curi- 
ous for a moment. Then he noticed that the coin had 
been irreparably defaced by the welder in turning it 
into a tie-pin. It would have no value for collectors. But 
the gold in it, he said, was certainly worth something. 

“Do you want to buy it?” Peg said. 

The curator refused Peg’s successive offers to sell at 
one dollar and then at seventy-five cents. We were crest- 
fallen when we left and thereafter Peg’s enthusiasm for 
prospecting swiftly abated. 

The search for gold was not only common in California 
in our time, but—as history indicates—from the time 
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lement in California began. It has 
sed as much desperation and hope and 
redible wishful- ee as the search 


aing like five hundred years ago. Cortés 

1524 certainly thought there was gold 
in California. He mentions it glowingly 
n a letter to his king. Richard Hakluyt, 
1e geographer and contemporary of 


Drake (who also evidently shared the 


belief of the time), speaks of “great 
_ pearls and much gold in the isles of ice 
Beernia.” * Romantic novels of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries spoke of 


_ precious metals in the New World and 


on fabulous islands. Indeed, until the 


_ end of the eighteenth century the Span- 


iards were convinced of incredible wealth 
lying waiting somewhere in California. 
- It seems odd that the wealth of the 
California mountains should have waited 


_ there unmolested until 1848. The Span- 


iards were indefatigable miners. They 


_ searched for gold or other precious 


metals for some two hundred years after 


- they had conquered the Mexicans. They 
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discovered many rich deposits right up 
to the border of the Sierra Nevada lode, 
but somehow they never discovered this, 
the greatest of all. In fact, one native 
Californian, Francisco Lopez, a descend- 
ant of the conquistadors, came upon gold 
in the hills not far from what was to be 
Los Angeles. This was less than a decade 
before Marshall’s discovery, and it 
caused excitement. Prospectors from the 
‘interior of Mexico, working in the Los 
Angeles hills, mined gold dust that av- 
eraged three to four thousand dollars 
annually. The work was hard, and the 
yield of gold was small in proportion to 


the amount of work. It seems rather 
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When the Mexican war ended, 
unscrupulous legislators, land- 
sharks and squatters deprived 
the native Californians of much 
of the land they owned. During 
the gold rush most of the Cali- 
fornians preferred to remain 
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CAPTAIN JOHN SUTTER 


Captain Sutter, one of the ablest 
empire builders and administrators 
during the early days in California, 
was doomed to a tragic destiny by 
the discovery of gold on the vast 
domain he himself controlled. A 
horde of gold seekers overran his 
lands and, what was worse, the 
Supreme Court declared the title 
to his thousands of acres invalid. 
Once a very rich man, he died a 
bankrupt in 1880. 


amazing that some of these Mexican 
prospectors, and they were as migratory 
as prospectors traditionally are, should 
not have wandered farther north and 
discovered gold there. It would have 
made a difference to the United States. 
Both Russia and England, one in Alaska 
and the other in Canada, were wondering 
if California was worth the trouble of 
acquisition. Spain and Mexico, on the 
other hand, did not know what it was 
worth. The United States had not yet 
reached into Mexico for Texas and the 
Southwest. Any prospector at this time 
could have changed the history of the 
world. 

The United States, however, had all 
the luck. The Treaty of 1848 by which 
California became part of the United 
States was signed on February 2. On 
January 24, ten days previously, in one 
of the aimless canyons in the foothills 
of the Sierra Nevada, James Marshall 
had spotted gold in the tailrace of a saw- 
mill he was building for his employer, 
Captain John Sutter. But no one who 
signed the treaty knew this. Sutter was 
keeping it a secret for reasons of his 
own. The news of the treaty and the dis- 
covery of gold broke simultaneously. 
Together they blew California’s civiliza- 
tion to pieces. 

You can imagine the effect of the 
stories of California’s riches. They of- 
fered a future to men in their twenties 
and an escape from reality for those who 
were older. Men who had been bound to 
a farm or a clerk’s desk started for Cali- 
fornia. How many there were cannot be 
determined exactly. Historians, who 
concur upon few things, have since 
agreed that the migration outdid in num- 
bers anything in American history; but 


fifties. He has 


ranchers. hope. 


This sketch represents a typical 
California gold seeker of the 
had the fever 
“bad,” but like so many of his 
luckless fellows, he has not 
struck it rich as yet. However, 
no true prospector ever lost 


historians vary within thousands in agree- 
ing to the number itself. To understand 
the effect of this immigration upon the 
state, we need to return to the story of 
Sacramento and Captain John Sutter. 
Even in his own time, Sutter was a 
kind of legend. History knows him chief- 
ly because gold was discovered on his 
property. That turned out to be his mis- 
fortune. Otherwise he would probably 
now be in all the textbooks as one of the 
renowned empire-builders. You will find 
portraits of him in Sacramento—a rather 
tall, dark-haired, blue-eyed man with 
a small but elaborate set of whiskers. 
California belonged to Mexico, of 
course, when Sutter arrived there in 
1839. He was then in his early thirties. 
He came from Baden, Germany, the son 
of Swiss parents, and no record indicates 
exactly when he first had the idea to turn 
California into an empire. Sutter was 
not only a planner, but a very persuasive 
talker. He knew that the Mexican gov- 
ernment for years had been pestered by 
bands of Indians who came down from 
the interior to raid coastal villages. He 
promised to put an end to the raiders if 
the Mexican government would grant 
him some 49,000 acres along the Sacra- 
mento River and permit him to fortify 
some of this land. Mexico was dubious, 
but finally agreed after he had become a 
Mexican citizen. He was also given quite 
a title, “Commissioner of Justice and 
Representative of the Government of the 
Frontier of the Rio del Sacramento.” 
Sutter set about to build an empire. In 
what had been mostly wilderness he built 
not only a fort (and of that, more later), 
but a mill, a tannery, a distillery, a 
blanket-weaving factory, smithy, and 
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CALIFORNIA’S CAPITOL 


Sacramento became the official capital of California in 1854. At first 
it was a miserable collection of jerry-built houses devastated by floods and 
epidemics. In 1856 it became the terminus of the first railroad in Cali- 
fornia and shortly thereafter the city’s prosperity began. Today it is a 
city of 93,750 inhabitants with beautiful parks and boulevards. 


Hornites 


stores of one kind and another. He set up a fur-trading business and began 

large-scale agriculture. He hired Indian labor and imported some Hawaiians. 
He had a schooner and various small craft for commercial traffic on the river. | 
He maintained a military force at all times and trained his Indian workers in 
military maneuvers. Occasionally he had to lead punitive forces against various 
bands of Indians. Perhaps significantly, he was always eager to hire Americans. 
His settlement became the meeting place for an increasing number of American 
hunters, sailors and adventurers. 

This was more than Mexico had bargained for. Some effort was made to 
dislodge him, but Sutter was already too formidable. In the Bear Flag Revolt 
against Mexico in 1846 (by Americans who were fairly confident the United 
States government would privately approve and perhaps aid them), Sutter, 
for form’s sake, appeared loyal to Mexico. 

After the United States had acquired California, Sutter began expanding his 
holdings,—some 98,000 acres by this time—evidently in the belief he was now 
more secure; but indirectly this was the cause of his undoing, for it was in dig- 


-ging the race for a new mill that his employe Marshall discovered gold. Pros- 


pectors swarmed over his land, mining where they pleased; and worse yet, the 
United States Supreme Court declared the title to his land invalid. The court 
went further. Sutter was forced to repay those to whom he had sold subtitles 
to various parts of his holdings. He declared himself bankrupt. There was 
much indignation among people who had known Sutter’s hospitality and coopera- 
tion in the days before the discovery of gold, especially among members of the 
Donner and other parties whom he had rescued or to whom he had given 
supplies. But there was no appealing from the court’s decision. From 1871 to. 
1880, the year of his death, Sutter annually sought some reimbursement from 
Congress. He died in 1880 in Washington, D. C., a few hours after Congress 
had again adjourned without granting his claim. 
Crime, of course, increased in the Gold Rush. Adventurers came into the state 
from every direction, and stabbings and shootings were common. “With the sky-_ 
rocketing of population in the 1850’s, the crime curve jumped,” Joseph Henry 
Jackson explains in his lively and vivid book, Tintypes in Gold. Joaquin Muri- 
etta and his men, including someone named Three-Fingered Jack, roamed the 
state looting and killing. Three-Fingered Jack had a penchant for hanging 
Chinamen in rows by their pigtails and then slitting their throats, one by one. 
They were finally captured and killed; the heads of Three-Fingered Jack and 
Murietta were pickled in alcohol for purposes of identification and subsequently 
auctioned at a sheriff’s sale for $36. A merchant wanted them for decoration in | 


his show window. 
(Continued on page 41) 
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AMERICA’S ONLY ACTIVE VOLCANO 


Wrapped peacefully in its mantle of snow, Mount 

Lassen suddenly erupted in 1914, blasting forth 

lava, cinders and smoke. A more serious eruption 

occurred in 1915, and the volcano subsided after 
a final outburst in 1917. 
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HIGHWAY OF THE GIANTS 


he highway between Sequoia and Kings 
ational Parks runs through the High 
jierra in the region of the giant red- 
oods. The redwood belt of California 
xtends from extreme southwest Oregon 
the Santa Lucia Mountains over an 
rea 450 miles long and from one to 
orty miles wide. There are two species. 
he Sequoia sempervirens are among the 
allest trees in the world, commonly 
rowing ‘more than two hundred feet 
nd sometimes more than three hundred 
eet. The Sequoia gigantea, some of them 
early 4000 years old, grow to an average 
i height of about 250 feet. 
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Ewing Galloway 


he State Office Building in Sacramento 

ears this legend on the pediment above 

he entrance: “Bring Me Men to Match 
My Mountains.” 
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SUTTER’S FORT AT SACRAMENTO 
The fort where Sutter lived in baronial splendor has been completely restored on the site 


where it was erected in 1839. It contains Sutter’s ranch house, workshops and home, as 
well as a museum of relics of the gold seekers. 
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THERE is a yarn out West about a donkey 
which, on being turned loose between two hay 
stacks, starved to death while trying to decide 
between them. The sportsman coming to Cali- 
fornia is in worse position. He must select 
between recreations so various it is impos- 
sible to sample them all. He does not have 
even seasonal limitations to help him choose. 

Winter sports are about the only things 
not available in one form or another through- 
out the year—and even skiing can be had as 
late as July in the High Sierra, while arti- 
ficial skating rinks are busy every month. The 
best anyone can do is eye different resort areas 
for things appealing to his individual taste, 
suffer a few terrible pangs of indecision and 
then get about the business of enjoying 
himself. 

From the sportsman’s point of view Cali- 
fornia can be divided into three parts: the 
ocean, the mountains and the desert. Obvious- 
ly each offers facilities particular to itself. 
More important, the division enables one to 
outwit that implacable tyrant, the weather. 

It is a favorite wheeze that there are two 
kinds of weather in California—good and un- 
usual, Fortunately, the unusual—which oc- 
curs with striking regularity once you know 
the climate—can be avoided. For example, 
during winter and spring when the northwest- 
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A Yachting is a year-round sport on San Francisco’s 
beautiful bay. Four hundred twenty square miles of 

ane water tempt every kind of craft from luxurious 

yachts to tiny sailing skiffs. 


HIKING IN PALM CANYON. 


5 Palm Springs lies in the shadow of snow-covered Mt. San Jacinto. ‘ 
Y This ultrasmart winter resort offers rugged sports to ho 
are hardy enough to take them. 
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Bicycling is a popular sport in all parts of 
California particularly along the byways sur- 
rounding desert resorts. 


ern sections are deluged with literally feet of rain- 
fall, the southern desert is receiving less than four 
inches: enough to bring out a profusion of wild 
flowers but not enough to deter hotels from offer- 
ing free accommodations any day there is a fog. 
None of them has gone broke yet. And when the 
‘summer sun drives you off the desert, the penin- 
sulas which were so raw a few months earlier are 
now places of delight. Meanwhile the appeal of 
the mountains changes for those who like snow to 
those who like verdure. Last summer we were 
ten weeks in the northern Sierra, near Lassen 
National Park, and in all that time only two 
showers broke the succession of golden days. What 
this means to the fisherman, camper, hunter or 
mountain climber goes without saying. 

It is no accident that more good tennis players 
come from California than any other state; nor 
that a track team made up of athletes from her 
colleges can, nine years out of ten, defeat one 
drawn from the rest of the country. (For corro- 
boration see performances, times, etc., at the 
ICAAAA and other national track meets.) This 
is not because California breeds some kind of 
super being, though press agentry might lead 
you to believe so. It is simply a result of being 
able to get outdoors, one place or another, and 
practice the whole year round. 

Tennis tournaments are regular features on the 
sports calendar, occurring every month in every 
part of the state, and ranging from formal events 
studded with big names to local get-togethers run 


off for the fun of it.. Perhaps the most interest-' 


ing of these tournaments is the one held the last 
week of April in Ojai, a little valley rimmed 
round with towering coastal mountains which 
makes its name (Ojai means ‘“The Nest”) singu- 
larly appropriate. The Ojai tournament is one of 
the oldest in the state and attracts nearly five 
hundred players to the village’s distinctive, arcaded 
streets. Though the entry list includes some of 
the brightest stars in the tennis world, the tourna- 
ment is designed primarily for youngsters—junior 


Orville Snyder from Triangle 


Spencer Tracy is only one of the many movie 

stars who find polo a thriiling game—and as good 

for the masculine waistline as bicycling is for the 
feminine. 


high, high school and college students. Many a 
national champion has won his first recognition 
on the Ojai courts. 

Golfers likewise enjoy the advantages of all- 
season play. There are more than two hundred 
private courses in the state, plus large numbers of 
municipal links, driving ranges and putting greens. 
There are the pine-bordered ones of the high 
mountains, as at Tahoe; others, like the famous 
Pebble Beach course on Monterey peninsula, are 
perched on the very brink of ocean palisades. Still 
others lie in rolling valleys dotted with moss-fes- 
tooned live oaks or are set deep-in the desert. At 
Palm Springs, at the foot of snow-crowned Mt. 
San Jacinto, players go around in shirt sleeves 
and shorts, though a howling blizzard is visible 
over the cactus, on the mountain top two miles 
above. 

The basic sports of golf, tennis, badminton, 
bowling (both indoors and on the green), horse- 
back riding, archery, trapshooting, hiking and 
many .others are of course not dependent on 
locality. Others are. Foremost are those center- 
ing about the ocean. 

California’s coast is, in the main, a spectacular 
one, with mountains plunging sheer into the sea. 
The surf smashing against lofty headlands or 
foaming about the base of abrupt cliffs makes 
romantic ‘pictures but does not lend itself to 
recreation. As a result the resorts are clustered 
about gentler stretches or in protected bays. Super- 
lative place to swim is that gem of resort towns, 
La Jolla, near San Diego. Here rocky ledges run 
out into the warm, glass-clear water, forming a 
multitude of secluded, sandy coves. The sea has 
undercut the cliffs into caverns fascinating to 
explore in bathing trunks at low tide. 

North of Santa Barbara the water gets cold, 
and it is only during the warmest months of sum- 
mer that swimmers venture out from the lovely 
beaches of Monterey, Santa Cruz and Russian 
River. As compensation, if they need it, those 
strands have a scenic beauty unequaled by any- 
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The High Sierra has horseback trails that are unrivaled in beauty 

and hazardous enough to tempt the most fearless rider. Here are 

the highest peaks and the largest tract of mountain wilderness 
untouched by motor roads in the United States. 


thing on the southern coast. And they build pools for swimming. 

Aside from straight swimming and diving, the surf bathers’ 
favorite pastime is riding the waves. They will wade out where 
the surf is breaking, catch a comber at its crest and let it sweep 
them ashore. It’s a thrilling journey: the foam roaring in your 
ears and the steep trough of the wave yawning under ‘your nose. 
A refinement of the sport is in the use of an air pillow of 
unbleached muslin, six feet or so long. You rest your chest 
on it as if it were an oversized set of water wings. The wave, 
if you catch it just right, literally hurls you forward. Bounding 
and bucking along on the very crest of a tall comber, you feel 
as if you know what it is like to be shot from a gun. Should 
you fall from your pillow, you are apt to be rudely tumbled by 
the surf, a breath-taking but not serious adventure. If you stay 
aboard, you are dropped aShore as lightly as a feather. 

Both these forms of wave riding are scorned by the surf- 
boarders. They imported their sport from Hawaii, and its popu- 
larity is steadily growing. You know it, of course: how they 
paddle their long, flat boards as much as a quarter of a mile into 
the sea, where the big rollers break, then stand up with superb 
balance and let the wave whisk them in at express train speed. 
Though surfboarding is done all along the coast, the favorite 
spots are Palos Verdes cove in lower Santa Monica bay, and 
off San Onofre, midway between Long Beach and San Diego. 
Enthusiasts insist that at both these places one can get a longer 
ride even than at the home of surfboarding, Waikiki. 

A variety of other ocean sports abound: going underwater 
with diving goggles to spear fish (recommended only for those 
who are in the pink of physical condition) ; water bicycling, 
water skiing and aquaplaning. The last named reaches its 
climax in August with a grueling thirty-mile race from Santa 
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All-Year Club of Southern Canna 


Except in protected bays, swimming in Southern Cali- 

fornia is none too comfortable because of the heavy 

undertow, but all kinds of boating are popular. In the 

lower picture Eskimo kayaks are being launched through 
the surf at Newport-Balboa. 


Catalina island to Hermosa Beach. It’s always an exciting event. 
Boating is of course popular. Every bay has its colorful fleet: 
little catboats, ketches, sloops, sleek yachts and trim motor 
cruisers. Where natural formations do not afford enough pro- 
tection, breakwaters have been built. San Francisco Bay, offer- 
ing a yachting course of over four hundred square miles, is 
the largest center of small boat activity; Monterey the most 
picturesque; Newport-Balboa the most unique. At the latter 
place is a land-locked harbor with surfless swimming and the 
water is so safe that children’s regattas are a regular feature. 

A familiar sight at any beach is the surf fisherman, armed 
with his big bamboo pole and rubber boots. Each pier and 
breakwater is lined with men, women and children hauling in 
catches of corbina, yellowfin, croakers and flatfish. Ancient 
hulks anchored off Long Beach, Redondo Beach and Santa 
Monica serve the same purpose. Deep-sea fishing is more spec- 
tacular. Off Los Coronados islands, south of San Diego in 
Mexican waters, near Catalina and in the Santa Barbara chan- 
nel, glassy-eyed sportsmen tell of fighting barracuda and sword- 
fish, of leaping tuna it took fourteen hours to land and of 
black sea bass seven feet long, weighing six hundred pounds. 
Northward are the giant king salmon of Monterey Bay, rock 
cod, bass and sea trout. Still farther north at the mouth of the 
Klamath river the water, when the salmon run, is almost black 
with boats; shore fishermen are said to have to bring their own 
rocks to stand on. Yet a good catch is practically certain for 
everyone, such, are the vast numbers of fish. 

Before leaving the ocean, a word about the hunting on the 
Channel islands, notably Santa Catalina. Some four hundred 
years ago Russians introduced Asiatic wild boars to Santa Cruz 

(Continued on page 44) 


SOARING OVER THE GOLDEN GATE 


High over San Francisco drones a giant skysleeper. Al- 
most under its nose is Alcatraz, “The Rock,” on which 
the government segregates its most hardened criminals. 
Behind it is man-made Treasure Island, formerly the site 
of the Golden Gate International Exposition and now a 
municipal airport. Beyond the harbor and the great 
San Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge at the right lie 
Berkeley and Oakland. Below is one of the numerous 
flower stands that bring so much fragrance and beauty 
to San Francisco’s streets. 
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FRANCISCO— Yesterday and Tomorrow 


By JOHN WINTERS RANDOLPH 


EN that far-off day—it was before World War No. 1—they ran 
passengers to San Francisco every night. You got your suitcase to the 
wharf at San Pedro at five in the afternoon, an electric train having 
shot you to the sea through orange groves. On the outside seats the hot 
air exploded against your flesh. The impact woke you up. Presently 
Los Angeles was left behind, sleepy like all southern California. 

Was the Pacific Ocean, too, going to be a long uneventful drowse? 

I was fresh from northern Wisconsin, where the snow flies in winter 
against white Congregational churches, small and tidy and personal, as 
in New England. So far California had had the effect of opium. 

Our boat crawled along the coast. I spent the night in a deck chair. 

Off Santa Barbara a bloated sun stole into the water—plop! Out 
there in the vague Pacific you heard a sort of gulping. Across from the 
sun, a mountain range flattened its belly on the shore. Someone was 
playing with the cosmic light switch. The monster California coast 
moved, shimmering in color. Great broken bits of the continent came 
on together. They joined and swam. It was frightening. You got hold 
of the wood and moved your chair. You listened for the familiar chug- 
chug of the boat’s engine. But you stayed in the opium dream, and 
it deepened later when you slept. 


Roberts and Roberts 


When I waked up next morning, 
though, I had another pulse beat. We 
were skimming down a narrow runway, 
green cliffs on either side. A tiderace it 
was, with the engines barely needed. The 
Golden Gate. The tide pushed hard be- 
hind—tides from China. We emerged in 
a shining inland sea, its long arms thrust 
between blue hills on the horizon’s edge. 
Once out of the deep regular swell, we 
paused, turned sharp iL Soon we 
docked. From the Oakland ferryboats 
that rocked beside us at the dock, men 
with brief cases hurried into the town 
already. I glanced up on tower of the 
Ferry Puildictor nd saw The Clock. It 
was an early breakfast time. The air was 
salty. People s te oped fast. 

As long as I stayed in that town—l 
got a reporter’s job there for a year—my 
feelings about the place were tied to that 
end of Market Street. Feelings about 
San Francisco generally were, in that 
day. The Ferry Building was the gate 
and The Clock was the eye above the 
gate. An outside clock, an epic clock. 
Four-faced, each dial the length of four 
men across, the numerals three feet high 
(Those were the actual dimensions.) Be- 
yond The Clock lay the city, spilling over 
hills, smelling of tomorrow. 

San Francisco had known already 
a series of yesterdays. One series ended 
sharply at 5:16 a.m. on April 18, 1906, 
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when I was studying at Stanford Uni-, 


versity. From that second the great hands 
stood still for a year. The San Francisco 
earthquake had intervened. Thirty miles 
away I had slid from my bed in the fra- 
ternity house and lain belly down on the 
rocking lawn. A brick from our swaying 
chimney fell wide of the mark. I sur- 
vived, but stone buildings on the campus 
had split open, school was out and I made 
off to town. 

The city, torn open at the joints, was 
burning. Nights I lay in the streets, my 
face black with soot; by day I dodged up 
to the line of fire fighters through hordes 
that left tumbling section after section, 
shouldering ee mattresses and their 
babies and the lives they had lived, press- 
ing out from the tangle of buildings 
toward higher ground. Once I climbed 
the Twin Peaks above the town and 
watched Sodom burn. The descendent of 
Bible readers awoke. “Retribution!” said 
an old self in most of us. Evangelists in 
the small California towns echoed these 
old selves throughout the state. The next 
morning a newspaper in church-dotted 
Los Angeles carried a headline SAN 
FRANCISCO PUNISHED! But it was 
demons who saved the city, not angels. 
The fire fighters fought running, in burn- 
ing sweat. Their dynamiting rose to a 
crescendo on the third day. Buildings fell 
along Van Ness avenue, a trough opened 


FINANCIAL CAPITAL OF THE WEST 


Splendid modern skyscrapers symbolize the ini 
portance of San Francisco as a commercial, in- 
dustrial and financial center. In total commerce 
San Francisco ranks fourth among the cities 
of this country; as the financial metropolis of 
the West, it has six banking firms listed among 
America’s fifty largest. One of them has 506 
branches in the West and ranks as the nation’s 
largest financial corporation. In the view 
above from Nob Hill we look over the business — 
section of the Golden Gate Bridge. Below is a 
vista of Ocean Beach on which there is the 
widest boulevard in the United States. 


_ LOOKING TOWARD TELEGRAPH HILL 


The white shaft rising in the middle distance 
is Coit Tower on the crest of historic Tele- 
graph Hill, which received its name during the 
gold-rush days when it was used as a signal 
station to announce the arrival of vessels from 
Panama. During the twenties the Hill was the 

\center of San Francisco’s Bohemia; today it is 
largely occupied by modern apartments which 

have replaced the weather-beaten shanties of 

‘the past. Below is the city’s famous Embar- 


cadero. San Francisco is the only port in the 
United States where the waterfront is owned 
and has been developed by the state. 


Gendreau 


between the flames and what was left of 
San Francisco. 

Thirty thousand homes lay in ashes, 
five hundred million dollars in value had 
gone, two hundred thousand people were 
shelterless. 

Six days after the disaster the first 
contract for a new building was signed. 
“Don’t talk earthquake, talk business,” 
ran the signs they stuck in the ruins. 
Within three years, twenty thousand new 
buildings covered the blackened heart of 
the town. In seven years a grandiose new 
City Hall replaced the old. The Ruef- 
Schmitz political machine, financed by 
brothels and gambling houses and respon- 
sible for the old fire laws, fell. Presently, 
when one of its leaders died in jail, his 
end drew a mere paragraph in a news- 
paper. He belonged to yesterday. 

Sometimes as a reporter I ranged over 
the yesterdays. The city had grown out 
of violence. The venerable owner of my 
newspaper, a millionaire, had the nervous 
elegant hands of a gambler. In his youth 
he had killed a man, been convicted, gone 
free. Earlier, however, this criminal had 
caught the respect of his fellow citizens. 
He was a leader in the quenching of six 
great fires that had devastated the town 
around 1850. (One had consumed eigh- 
teen blocks of frame houses in ten 
hours.) He had never been for long in 
danger of jail, my boss. His friends 


dated from the rough days when the 
passage of a single woman down the 
street had emptied the saloons and gam- 
bling hells of sex-hungry men. Later he 
helped to change, one after another, the 
worlds that had made him. Withdrawing 
skillfully each time from the dying order, 
he rose in the new. He was San Fran- 
cisco incarnate—acquainted with sin, but 
rising. Not often has chaos spawned 
civilization repeatedly. 

Out of the progressivism that followed 
the earthquake shock, the delicate and 
Soaring bay bridges were to spring. 

Just behind the San Francisco that I 
knew thirty-five years ago lay the flam- 
boyant era. There still stood on Nob 
Hill the great rococco mansions of the 
millionaires who had discovered the Com- 
stock Lode. Already these houses were 
ghosts. And even then, they brought to 
mind a still earlier period. When the 
Civil War began, California had debated 
whether to join the Union cause or to 
declare an independent Pacific Republic. 
Independence meant, of course, freedom 
from responsibility. Responsibility meant 
regular contributions of cash—cash that 
had been sweated for, in the hills. It 
meant contributions to the bankers and 
the manufacturers and the accountants in 
the East. An independent republic meant, 
immediately, a glorious romantic exist- 
ence walled behind mountains and des- 
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MODERN CHINATOWN 


San Francisco’s Chinatown is the second largest Chinese settle- 

ment outside the mother country. Its 16,000 inhabitants form a 

city within a city in which local affairs are largely controlled 

by the powerful Chinese Six Companies. Modern Chinatown 

is alert and progressive with little that is reminiscent of the 
lurid Oriental quarter of three decades ago. 


erts, a sovereign state rich and vast and unpeopled as few 
states were. 
California came down on the side of the time spirit. At that 


particular crossroads, California combined with the people who 
made the machines and owned them. Union now, Not as dra- 
matic a cry then as today, because then only a continent was 
concerned, whereas today a world is in question. But some 
Californians guessed right then. They were the men who— 
man-fashion, by fair means or foul—had taken in charge the 
crude wealth that had been tapped in the northern hills. The 
rumblings of the machine age were in their ears when they 
came from the East. As they worked in California, the Civil 
War was fought and won; a decade afterward the machine age 
arrived in full force. When the last spike was driven into the 
tracks of the Central Pacific, the route of the California booty 
into a world economy was secure. A few Californians were 
suddenly rich as no Americans had been rich before. 

On Nob Hill a riot began. Above the Golden Gate, enameled 
carriages and Roman banquets. Hesitating overdressed wives in 
dwellings that strained after the palace of Versailles but failed 
to leave the miner’s boarding house. The era of the frou-frou— 
and the horny-handed. Great soft-carpeted country houses and 
imported British servants whose behavior was less bewildered 
than their master’s. The decade of plush; and, on the sand lots 
across Market Street, labor agitators swinging their nooses and 
threatening. 
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TWO ERAS 


The old print above shows San Francisco’s business district as 

it was in 1852 when the city’s fabulous career was just begin- 

ning. At the top is California Street, up which still climb the 

cable cars that have been an important part of the city’s 

transportation system since they were invented in 1873 by 
Andrew S. Hallidie, a local manufacturer. 


‘Those years passed, but they live today in the San Francisco 
character. 

The men who had guessed right lived for half a generation on 
Nob Hill. Few were young when they came; most of them died 
early and died elsewhere. Now that they owned the earth (or 
nearly) many departed to see it. They died with the dazzle still 
in their eyes. Most of their descendants moved away. When 
wealth has been gathered abundantly by a progenitor, a lack of 
function obsesses the male heir; restlessness sets in. Before 
leaving California, the families with fortunes to give away 
endowed their native state. They shopped for their taste gener- 


ally. Some of it was excellent. Witness the disciplined beauty 


of the Henry FE. Huntington Library in Pasadena. The daugh- 
ters of the California rich, bees laden with honey, flew at first 
to England and France. Their money upholstered bits of ancient 
social systems in the mellow and severe taste of their aristocratic 
husbands. The spirit and the good looks and the musings of 
these women, their wanderings and their dilemmas, spread to 
the reading public in the era of Henry James. Immigration to 
Europe fell off a generation later. Again California, or if not 
California then the whole tumultuous American scene, absorbs 
the energetic managing granddaughters of the energetic manag- 
ing men who guessed right ninety years ago. 


The geyser of wealth that in the sixties and seventies filled a_ 


few cups to overflowing, with splashes heard round the world, 


left only drops in the cups of most San Franciscans. South 


- 


‘of Market Street—south of the famous cable-car slot—cups were UNION SQUARE 
mever full. There the workers live. No feudal tradition held Union Square in the heart of downtown San Francisco 
these workers down, however. After all money-getting was a was the scene of mass meetings held by Northerners on 
: 2 Die : : = the eve of the Civil War to demonstrate their loyalty 
free-for-all in that yeasty air. Had not the Nob Hill aristocrats, to the Union. The granite shaft commemorates the vic- 
almost without exception, started in overalls? tory of the American Navy under Commodore Dewey at 
: : . Manila Bay. In the right background is the Four-Fifty 
San Francisco has been a union town since 1850, when the Sutter Building, one of San Francisco’s finest skyscrapers, 


printers organized so that the news-hungry pioneers should not designed for doctors, dentists and other allied professions. 
pay too little for their reading matter. During the generation 
that followed while the owners fought singly for their gains, the 
workers fought together. Not only in the gold-bearing hills the 
scramble went on but in the city streets. Later the rich were to 
combine, as the workers had done. But for two decades, labor 
took a liberal share of the California bounty without much 
trouble. From 1850 to 1870, the San Francisco workers enjoyed 
an eight-hour day, which in that era was an achievement with- 
out parallel through the nation. The subsequent difficulties are 
sufficiently well known. 

In foul weather or fair, the city dramatizes. Ceremonially in 
1866 the President of the United States had driven a golden 
spike to join the Union Pacific from the East with the Central 
Pacific. San Francisco was a world port from that day. In 
1914 the Panama Canal was opened. Again the importance of 
San Francisco rose. Again a gorgeous party. The San Francisco 
Exposition of 1915 brought a new western world into common 
view. The world spent so much cash to see it that the residue 
built a Municipal Auditorium. The air age succeeded the motor 
age. Distance shrank; never before had the world into which 
children came differed so breathlessly from the world of their 
parents. San Francisco found itself an intricate valve placed at 
the crossing of main arteries. Through these arteries moved 
ideas, products, peoples. 

There were stoppages. Wars knotted the outlying veins. Social , 

(Continued on page 39) 
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AT FISHERMAN’S WHARF 


During the season the crab fleet leaves Fisherman’s 

Wharf between two and three in the morning and 

returns in mid-afternoon, each boat laden with 

one to four dozen crabs. More than two thousand 

men and 350 vessels are engaged in the fishing 

industry throughout the year. Sardines are the 
largest catch; crabs rank second. 
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CANDIDATES FOR CITIZENSHIP 


Welfare workers take care of these Chinese youngsters while their 
mothers are away at their jobs. When these youngsters grow older 
they will attend one of Chinatown’s public schools and they will 
probably be even more eager than their elder brothers and sisters 
to take advantage of everything Western education has to offer. 
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THE CLUBS PUBLICATIONS 
Que of the most interesting and vale- 


able activities of the National Travel 
Club is the publication four times a year 
of a new aig important travel boak espe- 
cially for our members. These quarterly 
publications have a long and distin. 
guished history. The Club has been isse- 
ing these books continuously for thirteen 
years and im all a half a hundred books 
bearing the Club's imprint have been sent 
to subscribers. Today they form an im- 
pressive Hbrary of travel and exploration 
which inclades such well-known names as 
those of William Beebe, Sven Hedin. Rey 
Chapman Andrews, Carveth Wells, Mary 
L. Jobe Akeley, Hudson Strode, Harzi- 
son Forman, William LaVarre and Harry 
A. Franck. Thanks to its special facilities 
the Chub is able to issue the boaks at 
prices far below that which the general 
public must pay. Oftentimes the sav- 
ing is fifty per cent ar more. 

‘The Club's new publication is High- 
way to ddventure, edited by Earl P. Han- 
son. This is a book of nearly six hundred 
pages, which contains exciting contribe- 
tions by twenty-three great explorers, ad- 

venturers, soldiers and journalists. From 
the stirring volumes these men have 
written have been chosen the accounts of 
the most memerable moments im their 
lives. Among the contributors are Wins 
ten Churchill, T. E. Lawrence. Vincent 
Sheean, Sir Emest Shackelton. Vilhjal- 
mar Stefansson, Sir Hubert Wilkins and 
others equally distinguished. The result is 
a giant ef a book, a veritable campen- 
dium of exploration and achievement. 
which is at once enthralling reading and 
a histerical decument of permanent im- 
portance. 

Members of the National Travel Clab 
may secure a cepy of Highway te ddren- 
ture by writing to the secretary. Copies 
of same previous publications are still 
available, and the secretary will sladly 
supply information about them. 


BINOCULARS FOR BRITAIN 


In the February issue of Travel the 
president of the National Travel CGlab 
issued an appeal te our members fer 
himeculars te be used by reef spoiters in 
Lendon hospitals whose daty it is te 
warn the inmates of appreaching planes. 
There is a desperate need fer binoculars 
te aid im protecting the sick and their 
a and decters from death from the 
Tae 

The response to the president's appeal 
has heen gratifyingly generous. We have 
received to date ten bimeculars. many of 
the finest type from members of the 
Club. In addition to these the president 
has been able te secure twenty-nine 
binoculars from his friends and acquaint- 
anees making a tetal of thirty-nime im all. 

However, the need is still urgent and 
we agaim request any members whe have 
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field glasses to contribute them te this 
worthy cause. They are requested to 
send them to the secretary of the Club, 
116 East 16th Street, New York. who will 
see that they are forwarded te the proper 
authorities. 
FOR YOUR SPRING AND 
SUMMER TRIPS 

With the war spreading in Europe and 
threatening the new regions im the Far 
East, travel this year wall necessarily be 
confined almost entirely te the Western 
Hemisphere. We are listing below places 
en which we have beoklets en hand and 
will list im the next issue other booklets 
sull te come im Since our supply is 
limited, won't yeu send only fer inform2- 
tien and circulars on these places which 
you definitely expect to visit. 


“Alaska b, al Parks—all 
Arizena Newfeundlanad 
Rermmds Neva Scotia 
Califernia Paciic Nerthwest 
Canada Presta Rice 
Canadian Reckies Irina 

Ceolerede Wikeensin 

Cube Shezt Water Graises 
Mexico Gruikes on the Great 
Michigan Lakes 


THE KIT CARSON HIGHWAY 


One of New Mexico's oldest and most 
scenic reutes, the Santa Fe-Taos hishway, 
is now open te motorists under 2 new 
name and new dress, according te the New 
Mexico States Tourist Bureau. 

The colorful route was recently dedi- 
cated as the Kit Carson Highway, in 
hener of the famed Indian scout ca 
frontiersman who used the trail during 
his darime career m New Mexica The 
read is now completely paved from Santa 
Fe to Taos. 

The new Kit Carson Highway, althouzh 
probably not so well known outside New 
Mexico as the Santa Fe Trail, might well 
serve as 2 ramp over which four hundred 
years of history of the Southwest could 
pass im review. 

The route was blazed by Hermande Al 
varade, 2 captain im the army of Core- 
nade, New Mexico's first conquistador. 


Taos populated by a friendly 
Im the next three hundred 


Grande inte the fertile Taos Va le Y 
Motorists may new tw 
Rear ~ Spartards in 16id 
eunded by ia im a 
Taes, which still elings te its his 
past. Kit Carson Hes buried in the ] 
cemetery at Taos, his former home. | 
too, remains the majestic Taos F 
with its colorful Indians. : 
The Kit Carson Highway i is the g 
way to much ef New Mexico's cole 
Indian country, a te such 
grandeur as the Rie Grande ze 
sheer gash in an almest level al valley, 
to the summer coolmess of the 
Red River Valley. 
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region 
men's paradioe wheteaek a 
twelve imches are not unusual. The 
also are mountain lakes im the area whi 


River below Boulder Dam. 
thousand 
downstream from 
Behind 
Mead. famous fer 
tery s ¥ 


ETS its 


Pacific, a the wooded tops 
well in their stucco bunga- 
jerrybuilt shacks legions of 
m refugees from the big 
cities and small Midwestern 
_ Some are with their families, 
ore are lone men in the-prime 
lives (“theirs is a dwell of 
ess,’ wisecracks a friend of 
ine). They are fugitives from the 
‘of life they condemn for one 
and another. Some have mys- 
yisions, others go in for eco- 
and socio-political panaceas. 
st combine everything with re- 
m. It is not in vain that the I-Am 
as recently flourished in Cali- 
a, that it is the perennial land 
Sister Aimee Semple MacPherson 
her flamboyant Angelus Temple, 
that on more than one palm or 
-tree in front of a house I 
tice some such signs as: 
tae Board, ‘ae Spirtiual 


Messages. 
In urban communities I search 
r old neighborhoods that I used 
know years before—the places 
ith an air of hidden tragedy and a 
uch of gray or drooping color. 
rue enough, in San Berdoo (which 
the foikname for San Bernardino) 
id Los Angeles, in Santa Ana and 
yn Francisco, in Stockton and Sac- 
mento, I find as of yore long 
reets of decaying bay-window 
uses and of mechanics’ hammering, 
all-night Coffee Pots and all-day 
ome-to-Christ missions of gritty 
ors and unwashed-body smells. 
ut there, furnished rooms are dark 
id chilly, the furniture heavy and 
‘ooding against the cracks and damp 
ots on the walls—a far cry from 
e niches and rare roses and mur- 
uring fountains of that other Cali- 
nia, the sunny, happy land of the 
ed and the moderately well-off. 
eyond the smiling frontage of 
oves I look for toil tnd sweat, and 
ir the harsh bustle of trade. Beau- 
Ont may be a sea of cherry 
Ossoms, to view which at its proper 
ason you will properly come from 
ar; and the orange groves of Po- 
ona, Whittier and Fullerton are 
yond compare in their leafy beauty 
but visit with me the night markets 
Los Angeles and San Francisco 
see the ultimate commercial mean- 
g of the huge garden that is Cali- 
nia. 
Ranchers drive in at midnight to 
their dusty trucks against the 
wW stone fences. Everywhere bulge 
icks and piles of melons, citrus 
uit, ‘onions, beans, peas. Here are 
merican and Japanese farmers, 
hinese and Korean brokers, Italian 
Mexican petty traders. The sales 
E produce are brisk between mid- 
ght and the early dawn. Small 
uit-stand owners, itinerant fruit- 
ers, and the men from the great 
mmission houses which ship car- 
. of produce to all points East 
North, descend to the trucks in 
numbers. The cries of the hag- 
argument, the impatient calls 
he truck horns bellowing for a 
way out of the mass, the mock- 
rhter, the curses, all rise to 
t sky in one amorphous 
Huge electric lamps of milky 
e supplemented by candles 
s, by gasoline torches and 
ene - flares. Toward the morn- 
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ing the trucks. are emptied of their 
cases, sacks and barrels, and farmers 
hasten back to their orchards and 
work. 

Or watch other, greater numbers 
of ranchers bring their fruit to the 
sheds of the big companies in the 
valleys. Or see them unload at their 
own cooperative platforms and store- 
houses. Or see them on a frosty 
dawn putter with a desperate swiit- 
ness around the smudge pots, fighting 
the killing cold, the unreasonable, un- 
seasonable cold that sometimes comes 
into the warmest parts of Orange 
County. 

Each yalley of orchards has a face 
and a life all its own. Imperial 
Valley breathes its monstrous heat, 
shakes in occasional earthquakes, 
raises melons and lettuce the rich 
equal of which is 
else on the continent, and has it 
spells of labor trouble caused mainly 
by the penny -pinching bulli 
the anti-union planters. 
nando Valley, on the other hand, 
deliciously sunny without being su 
focating, and reasonably peaceful b 
tween its resiless i 
full of little prim com 
ae Rerasies peaicied not 


aed businessmen, wel 
writers, and other upper 
folk. Over its orchard 1 ; 
ming pools, toward the adjacent des- 
ert, whirr on test fligh 1 
war-planes from the nearby 
bly-lines. 

Farther north stretches 
quin Valley, the disturbing 
Okies, Associated Farmers, 
Steinbeck and William Saroyan 
Speaking of the latter, there is the 
town of Fresno in the very center 
not only of the Valley but (geo- 
graphically) of the entire state. Don’t 
come to Fresno in July when every- 
body in town who is anybody packs 
up and rums away from the heat. 
But the rest of the year you will find 
Fresno quite interesting—the rest of 
the year everybody who is anybody in 
Fresno discusses its famous offspring, 
Saroyan, and the latest nasty thing 
he has said about the town. Pri- 
vately your liberal Fresnian will tell 
you that Saroyan is justified im 
thumbing his nose at Fresno—the 
way the town has treated its numer- 
ous Armenians is indeed shameful! 
The Armenians are socially ostra- 
cized and economically discriminated 
against. “But do you know,” says a 
fair Fresnian to me, “that having 
Armenians in our midst keeps our 
community relatively free from anti- 
Semitism?” 

And yet in another direction there 
is the sad, sublime Owens Valley, the 
land of little rain and much water. 
The water comes from the snowy 
Sierra, but the city of Los Angeles, 
two hundred and eighty miles dis- 
tant, takes the water away from the 
Valley. In the middle 1920’s the em- 
battled ranchers tried to blow up the 
dams, wells and aqueduct, but since 
then Owens Valley and its fight have 
disappeared from the headlines. The 
fight was lost, and now the Valley is 
but a hot and dusty route to the cool 
resorts of the Sierra. Bishop, Lone 
Pine, and other smal] towns are agri- 
cultural centers no more. You stop 
there long enough to stock your car 
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or saddle-bags with whatever you 
forgot to buy in Los Angeles or 
’Frisco for your campi i i 
in the lake country 
In a small Vail 
the postmaster : 
“Very hot here. Much hotter than 
on my las ¢ 
“And 3 
“Way back 
“Well, the 


ey town I say 
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Isnt that a shame!, It didn’t 
come out.” 

How often have you heard it? How 
often have you said it? It might 
well be called the Lament of the 
Amateur. And why do so many pic- 
tures fail to “come out’? In these 
days of well-designed cameras and 
super films the usual answer is 
“light”, Not that there wasn’t enough 
light, but it wasn’t distributed in 
the right places. Suppose we take a 
look at some of these failures. 

Here is a group in a hotel sun- 
room. There was plenty of bright 
sun outdoors and the sun room was 
nothing but glass on three sides. It 
was almost as light as the outdoors 
yet the picture is so dim the group 
can hardly be seen. As a matter of 
fact the “bright-as-day” sun room 
will take from twenty-five to two 
hundred times as much exposure as 
the lawn immediately outside. 

Hthen*-heres 4s' ‘another: |The) girl 
was obviously beautiful, leaning 
there against the trunk of a palm tree 
with the sea as a background. Yet 
the girl is so dark she appears to be 
super-tanned and the sea so white 
that it is just an extension of the 
empty sky. The palm tree is prac- 
tically a silhouette against white. 
Here the trouble was shooting into 
the sun with a dark foreground and 
bright background. 

Then there is the pretty girl out 
in the sun, wearing a hat which casts 
a shadow across her face—and the 
shadow is black. It should be re- 
membered that pictures can be made 
in brilliant light or in very dim light 
by regulating the exposure. The 
trouble rises when the same subject 
has very bright and very dark areas 
at the same time. It isn’t a matter 
of much light; it’s a matter of how 
great the difference is between the 
brightest and darkest parts of the 
same subject. There is a limit to 
this difference, or contrast, past which 
we cannot go and preserve any 
quality in our pictures. 

Another picture is that of two 
friends in a canoe, near the edge of 
a lake. Obviously the idea was to 
get the sun-flecked ripples on the 
water as a background, but they 
turned out to be foggy, mushy 
patches of light and the people in 
the foreground are dull and gray. 
It seems that most of the striking 
shots we want have to be made “into 
the sun’; and when we try that we 
simply get a mess. The background 
is light and the foreground dull and 
dreary. That’s because the brilliant 
illumination is on the other side of 
the subject and we are shooting the 
shaded side. 

A subject quite similar is the one 
shot in the rain. Rain usually means 
clouds ‘and clouds mean dull light 
and dull light means a gray picture. 
But it would be satisfying to make a 
shot in the rain which would bring 
out all the sparkle and brilliance we 
often see in rainstorms, but which 
we rarely if ever capture with a 
camera. 


The normal flash photograph is 
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THE VAGABOND CAMERA 


By HERBERT C. McK AY 


one of splendidly graded tone, fully 
modeled. The secret? Simple as 
can be. Use the shortest exposure 
and smallest stop you can without 
real underexposure . . . and don't 
overdevelop! That’s all. The flash 
will take care of itself. 

The flash bulb is beyond doubt of 
greater value to the photographer 
than any other single accessory which 
has been developed within the past 
decade; and flash bulbs are just a 
little over ten years old. They are a 
captive bolt of lightning which will 
improve nine out of every ten pic- 
tures you make. 

The flash is as useful in bright 
sunlight as it is at night; it is essen- 
tial when shooting both still life and 
fast action. In brief the flash is con- 
trolled light, independent of batteries 
or wiring. Its brilliance is great 
enough so that it can be used to 
balance sunlight, and its brevity is 
sufficient to stop any normal motion. 

Consider, for example, the two 
pictures reproduced here. They are 
ordinary snapshots like millions of 
others, but one was made under usual 
conditions and the second was made 
with a flash in broad daylight. A 
flash will burn out deep shadows and 
give you a beautifully lighted, bril- 
liant print even with a bright back- 
ground. 

Excessive contrasts show to the 
greatest degree in the foreground. 
The middle distance is much better 
and rarely is there any high contrast 
in the background. So this problem 
is really a problem of foreground 
illumination. That plays right into 
our hands, because, while we are 
using a light which has an intensity 
comparable to sunlight, we want it 
to blend into natural light smoothly 
and evenly. 


The light from the flash follows 
natural law. At ten feet it is only 
one-fourth as bright as at five. At 
twenty feet it is only one-sixteenth 
as bright and so on. An object fifty 
feet away receives only one percent 
of the light which falls upon the 
same sized object at five feet. This 
means that foreground objects ten or 
twelve feet from the camera will be 
well lighted, but a hundred yards 
away the light might as well not 
exist. Even the largest bulb makes 
little impression at one hundred feet 
in sunlight; but what it will do at 
fifteen is shown in our pair of pho- 
tographs. 

This falling off in intensity makes 
the light from the flash blend into 
daylight. In the finished picture there 
is nothing to indicate that a flash 
has been used except that the picture 
is a great deal better than could 
have been obtained under those same 
conditions without its aid. 

The technique is extremely simple. 
No change in exposure is made. You 
get the exposure for the bright part 
of the scene, usually from 1/100 to 
L/S00 Sater tont22.- This. isthe 
exposure you use with the flash 
bulb thrown in for foreground illu- 
mination. In most cases a small bulb 
will serve. 

When the light is poor, as at 
night, or inside a building, or in dim 
woods you will gauge the bulb size 
by the subject and gauge the ex- 
posure by the bulb size. The Char- 
delle calculator obtainable from your 
dealer is a handy guide for comput- 
ing the flash exposure necessary 
under any conditions. 

Flash bulbs are used in two ways. 
The simplest in point of equipment 
is the most complicated in use. The 
camera is set on a tripod ready for 
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In these two pictures the subject posed in the shade with sunlighted back- 

ground. The picture at the left was made without a flash bulb. The pic- 

ture at the right was made with one. Exposure 1/200th at £8. Note how 
clearly details lost in the first picture are brought out in the second. 


the exposure and the shutter on “I 
(bulb). With the release in one h 
and the flash gun in the other 
count rapidly, “one-two-three.” A 
“one” you press the camera releas: 
at “two” you fire the flash and 2 
“three” you release the shutter 
it will close. With practise you 
do the whole thing in a half secon 

But even a half second is far t 


oa 


long for daylight work, so the 
two-three” or “wild” system is suit 
able only for very poor light condi 
tions. The better method is to us 
a synchronized gun which auto 
matically opens the shutter just a 
the flash is brightest. The usual ex 
posure is 1/250 second, although # 
gun will work at from 1/50 to 1/1251 
second. It is useless to use mo 
than 1/50 for the flash only lasts ; 
very little longer than that Se 
when using special focal-plane shut 
ter bulbs). ia 

There are many synchronizers ot 
the market, some excellent, somi 
good, some very poor. Among th 
good ones may be mentioned th 
Kalart, the Mendelsohn, the Char 
delle and others. They are not ex 
actly cheap, neither are they costly 
a ten dollar bill will fit your an 
with a satisfactory gun. But 
you haven’t used flash, you may bt 
skeptical. Then get one of the litth 
box cameras on the market whic 
are fitted with a built-in synchro: 
nizer. Here a five dollar bill wi 
get the whole outfit. You will be sur- 
prised. The work done i ch 
better than usual from a chea 
camera; but of course you are limi ec 
as compared with the chap who bes 
a good camera with a good syn- 
chronizer on it. 


ee . 
Do you see double? No, we don’ 


‘mean when you have been having tod 


big a night. Cover up one eye an 
look at familiar objects. Notice how 
flat they appear? Cameras with one 
“eye” make photographs just like 
that, but cameras which have tw 
eyes like normal humans make at 
tographs which stand out in full 
depth. The beauty of such photo- 
graphs must be seen to be realized. 

The Sawyer Viewmaster looks lik 
a pair of futuristic opera glasse 
but when you look into the lenses ye 
look through a magic window at 
scenes which you have always wante 
to see—The Rockies, Florida, Ca 
fornia, Alaska, Hawaii, The No 
east and Southwest, National Pa 
in short the beauty spots of Americ 
And you do not merely look at 
photograph, you see the real th 
as through a car window, in 
depth and in full color, | 

The Viewmaster, molded in 
tractive black plastic, is a source 
never-ending delight, as there 
several hundred reels of s 
available, each reel containing se€ 
full-color, full-depth views. 


Address your camera questions 10 
H. C. McKay, care of Travel Maga 
sine, 116 East 16th St. New Yor 
City. 


HAVE YOU 


-“CLEOPATRA’S 
NEEDLE” 


N YOUR COLOR SLIDE 
COLLECTION? 


Here’s Your Opportunity! 


amous scenes, places and pictures from 
ll over the world can now be a part of 
our collection of color slides—to add va- 
ety, interest and a cosmopolitan -touch 
henever you project them. 

‘ound out your Library of Color Slides 
ith some of these rare and beautiful pic- 
ares of interesting places from all corners 
f the globe—at the attractive price of only 


50 cents EACH! 


y recent arrangement with some of the 
orld’s greatest color photographers Medo 
makes available a large selection of these 
yperb Kodachrome pictures that would 
uke a lifetime to secure by yourself. Such 
ubjects as— 


Cleopatra’s Needle; Egyptian Tea Gar- 
dens; Rock of Gibraltar; Painted Des- 
ert of Arizona; Hamilton Yacht Club 
of Bermuda; Roulette Tables at Las 
Vegas, Nevada; Lake of Love at Dolo- 
mitis, Italy; Bad Lands of So. Dakota; 
Salmon Fishing in Columbia River, 
Oregon; Solid Gold Head of King Tut- 
ankhamen; The Palamino Horse—and 
scores of others taken in Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Czechoslovakia, Af- 


rica—practically every country in the 
world. 
Jhatever your taste dictates—interesting 


laces and People, Garden Scenes, Winter 
cenes, Flowers, Fish, Animals, Sports, 
lountains, Lakes, Caverns, etc., etc.—you 
an secure as many as you wish, at a half 
ollar each, from this wonderful collection. 


Send for Complete Catalog of the 
“World's Best Color Slides.” 


lin E DO 


5 West 47th Street—New York City 


e New Pocket Size 
JESCOPE for 
vate Showing 
Kodachrome ss 
des! Ve 


<a 
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re’s the neatest, most compact Slide 
n Viewer now on display at Rabsons. 
ply slip your Kodachrome (or other 
or transparency) into the slot, hold lens 
eye, press button, and you’d think you 
re mside of a miniature illuminated 
atre! A wonderful way to show friends 
ir collection of Kodachromes! Sturdy 
tal case beautifully finished in stippled 
y eae Fully equipped with dry cells 
Mazda bulb—only $3.95. ORDER BY 
ML SEND NO MONEY! Simply pay 
postman $3.95 on delivery, plus a few 
cents postage. The new 
VUESCOPE will provide you 
many happy hours of en- 
tertainment! 


FREE Catalog 


of Kodachrome Transpar- 

encies of World Famous 

Paintings and Gorgeous 

Color Photographs of 

America’s Most Beautiful 
odels. 


AIL COUPON TODAY! 


ABSONS, Dept. 454, 


41 West 52nd St., New York : 
] Send the new VUESCOPE—| will pay & 

$3.95 C.O.D. plus few cents postage. & 
] Check here if you wish FREE copy 5 

of Kodachrome Catalog. r] 
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SAN FRANCISCO 
(Continued from page 35) 


earthquakes began in Manchuria; all 
China rose. Japan swooped. Still, 
solely in the interests of trade, in 
1936 Pan-American Airways an- 
nounced a weekly service to the Ori- 
ent. Great clipper ships began hop- 
ping over the Golden Gate, so steady 
as they drove eastward that the pas- 
sengers’ tea hardly spilled from the 
cup. The United States was peaceful 
still and mighty. Unconsumed, San 
Francisco stood on the western rock. 

Only last year the city drew back 
the curtain on an array of symbols 
that illustrated the San Francisco 
mind, growing mature now. Once the 
rocky shoals of Yerba Buena Island, 
lying under twenty-six feet of water 
in the Bay, had been a worry to sai- 
lors. What had been a menace was 
brought up to daylight. On the hidden 
danger Treasure Island was built, ra- 
tional and perfect. Four hundred 
acres of it, a mile long and three- 
quarters of a mile wide. Hundreds 
of thousands of tons of quarried rock 
were dumped within stone embank- 
ments that outlined the island that 
was to be, mud and sand were added 
and unsalted by a leaching process so 
that greenery would grow in a top 
dressing of loam. A causeway linked 
the place to the rock of Yerba Buena 
Island, thence to the new San Fran- 
cisco-Oakland Bay Bridge, thence to 
the city. Fresh water was piped to a 
3,000,000-gallon reservoir that had 
been blasted in the granite of Yerba 
Buena Island. 

The job took two years. On the 
island a $50,000,000 city stood for a 
year. The Golden Gate International 
Exposition they called it grandly— 
an architect’s dream, impermanent 
and splendid. All its life the city has 
lived as a showman; in late years 
the refinements of showmanship have 
developed, in the intervals between 
wars, in the fairs of many nations. 
Techniques met in this sea-born fair. 

They have dismantled the island 
now. The décor has gone, that is. 
Three permanent structures, built 
with $1,200,000 of federal aid, stand 
on the green lawns that will forever, 
unless calculations fail, just escape 
the waves. Great steel-and-concrete 
hangars they are, and an administra- 
tion building. Rhythmically, on a 
schedule very nearly exact, trans- 
pacific clipper ships arrive and take 
off from the sheltered lagoon be- 
tween the island’s southern edge and 
Yerba Buena Island. 

Ninety years ago San Francisco 
was an untidy bedroom-and- brawling 
place for sailors and gold diggers. 
Today a steel web rays out from the 
place and closes down on a world. 
The Pacific world was always plural, 
of course—separate universes, dis- 
connected. “Nous avons changé tout 
cela,” said Voltaire once, referring to 
the explosive force of ideas in the 
world of his day. This time the com- 
bustion engine, whirring within land 
machines and sea machines and air 
machines, has changed all that. Traf- 
fic lights are being strung between all 
the worlds now. The lights stretch 
far. 

Against the stresses of the new time, 
communities about the wide-flung 
San Francisco Bay have been knit 
together. When I was a boy the way 
into the city lay through the Ferry 

(Continued on page 40) 


SCENIC PICTURES believe me 


that C0 


IN STEREOSCOPIC 


KODACHROME 


Visit California’s scenic wonderlands, 
serve vacation thrills on amazing 3rd_ di- 
mension, natural-color picture reels. NEW 
changeable, 7-scene reels bring sights you’ve 
longed to see. Thrill friends with startling 
stereoscopic pictures. 


SELECT FROM THESE CALIFORNIA 
REELS 


San Juan Capistrano Mission 

Mt. Lassen Volcanic National Park 
King’s Canyon National Park 
Homes of Hollywood Movie Stars 
Yosemite National Park 

Sequoia National Park 

The Monterey Peninsula 

Santa Catalina Island 
Death Valley 

Los Angeles 


Palm Springs 
Redwood Highway 
SEE FOR YOURSELF! 


Write for “STARTER SET” 
containing VIEW-MASTER 
and one 7-scene reel... 
%1.50 postpaid 
Additional Reels 
35¢3 for $400 
Money Back if not Satisfied! 


FREE! write For List OF 175 SUBJECTS 
AND NAME OF DEALER TODAY! 
SAWYER’S Dept. TM-2 


72S S. W. 20T* PLACE ¥* PORTLAND, OREGON 


Me Mie 


NATURAL COLOR 
PICTURES 


ae 


MINI Flash Gun for ANY Camera, ie 55 
Ronee apron, Flash Gun 7X4 


CUE | isos 6. cn ReLcee Rn MER Cae a 19 


We carry a complete line of Flash Guns 
to fit all makes and types of Cameras. 
When ordering specify name of camera, 
speed of fens and type of shutter. 

All orders filled without delay. 
Special prices on all makes of Flash Bulbs. 
NEW and USED photographic equip- 
ment at reasonable prices. 


Write us your needs today. 


Aremac Camera, Inc. 
1 East 43rd St. New York City 


CAMERA FANS! 


send for this 


FREE BOOKLET! 


NEW, illustrated booklet on Flash 
Photography—“How to Put LIFE 
Into Your Pictures.” Tells how 
you can be a success from the 
start . . . take superb flash pic- 
tures, day or night in any light. 
Write today for your FREE copy ! 


THE KALART COMPANY INC. 


Dept. T-4 Stamford, Conn. 


CORRECTION 


The thagee Catnera, advertised in TRAVEL 
February issue, was incorrectly listed as a 
vest pocket camera. This is a standard size 
camera that takes 8 pictures 244”x3'4” or 
16 pictures 156”x214”. 


Medo Photographic Supply Corp. 


15 West 47th Street New York, N. Y. 


In writing advertisers please mention TRAVEL 


this time theyll 


Ive got a 
picture 


BALDAXETTE Il 


precision miniature 


(PICTURE SIZE 2% x 214) 


with f:2.9 Trioplan Anastigmat 
in reg. Compur shutter, 

Speeds to 1/250 sec. 
with Compur Rapid, 

Speeds to 1/400 sec. 


$6989 
7589 


When that once-in-a-lifetime picture just begs to 
be taken you'll get it with a Baldaxette II. It has 
everything to help you take perfect, needle-sharp, 
album size pictures in black and white and color. 

. An exceptionally sharp and fast anastigmat 
. A choice of 
Military type 


lens for working in poor light. . . 
two genuine Compur shutters. . . . 
coupled range-finder for fast, perfect focusing... 
and every feature you could ask for—at any price. 
Baldaxette II is a camera you'll be prowd to take 
along on your next trip! 

Your order, with check enclosed, will 
receive immediate attention. Please include 


postage. Be sure to ask for free Lafayette 
Catalog of cameras, projectors and accessories. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


100 Sixth Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
901 W. Jackson Blyd. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
265 Peachtree Street 
BOSTON. MASS, 
CAMERA VALUE Ca NEWARK, Nod. 
JAMAICA, L. 1. 
P| lafayette Camera i 
7 Dept. 8DI—901 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. § 
. or 100 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. a 
1 falhienclose! Seca eaten: Rush my order. g 
9 ( Please Rush FREE Catalog. | 
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B ADDRESS . x 
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® Wouldn’t you like to takea 
“different” vacation this year— 
out in the wide open spaces where 
boots and saddle are an exhilarat- 
ing reality? Then choose one of 
the friendly ranches in Wyoming, 
Colorado or Montana and revel 
in a “‘be yourself” atmosphere you 
don’t find anywhere else. 


@ What’s your pleasure? Riding? 
Western horses are ready to take 
you through cool, green valleys, 
across vast plains, through virgin 
forests and deep canyons or up 
into the rugged mountains. 

@ Camping? Fishing? Hiking? 
The dude ranch country offers you 
trails and by-ways galore—and 
some of the finest trout streams 
in the world. 


® So choose your fun on a dude 
ranch this year. From May through 
September, you'll find the wel- 
come mat out and waiting for you. 


Go Burlington 
® Let one of Burlington’s luxuri- 
ous flyers take you to the dude 
ranch of your selection. 


® Ride the Denver Zepuyr, the 
Exposition Fiyer, the Nortu 
Coast Limirep or the Empire 
Burtper. Your vacation really 
begins the moment you board any 
one of these air-conditioned trains, 
headed for the great open spaces 


of the invigor- 
Burlington 


ating West. 
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SAN FRANCISCO. 
(Continued from page 39) 


Building. From the cities across the 
Bay, you rode on street cars to the 
ferry slips. Now without leaving the 
seat of your automobile you descend 
from a blue speck on the horizon that 
is the Coast Range, cross a city and 
miles of dancing water to your hotel. 
Or for long miles beyond that to the 
Cliff House that hangs over the deep 
Pacific. 


The bridges that leap the bay are 
only three years old. One breaks a 
world record for height and also for 
the length of a single span; the other, 
for all-in length. The Golden Gate 
Bridge clears the water by 220 feet; 
the long span stretches 4,200 feet. It 
taps first an army post that pre-empts 
the northern bank of the Golden Gate, 
then the leafy reaches of Marin 
County. Beyond that, the roads lead 
toward Oregon. The San Francisco- 
Oakland Bridge measures eight miles 
from one approach to the other, It 
bores its way through the granite of 
Yerba Buena Island on its way across 
the bay. From its eastern end, the 
roads stretch to Mexico. Straight 
ahead, you travel toward the Atlantic. 


Along his extended nerves, man be- 
gins to feel what it is to own the 
earth. 


San Francisco has become a ram- 
part, then; a western bastion of the 
It is a way station and 
a base, where the lines of communi- 
cation meet and converge with which 
man is binding the earth. From here 
they stretch on a long, completing 
leap across the Pacific, 

As a base, the city has pillars of 
its own. Let us look at the pillars— 
at finance, industry, labor in San 
Francisco. 


Business runs by the clock, and 
San Francisco’s clock is later than 
any in the white man’s world. Cali- 
fornia stock brokers rise at 4:30 or 
5:00 on a summer morning. They 
are at the western end of the ticker 
by six, the clocks in Wall Street 
pointing at that moment to the hour 
of ten, when trading begins in New 
York. 


Nor is it only finance in San Fran- 
cisco that must rise early to dovetail 
with the rest of the world. The 
brokers’ limousines as they race 
across the bridges to the city meet 
other crowds whose jobs are timed 
to the world schedule—trainmen, a 
thousand office workers in inter- 
national businesses, dock workers 
whose freighters must leave on time. 
All but the white collar workers 
crowd toward the Embarcadero. 
There, stretching on either side of 
the ferry, is the famous water front 
where all San Francisco traffic once 
centered, whose history is very large- 
ly the history of San Francisco. 

Trucks are in the converging pro- 
cession, driven by earth-stained men 
and piled high with fruit and veg- 
etables that have traveled across the 
water from the Peninsula. They 
mingle with longshoremen who will 
swarm up ladders and across gang- 
ways into waiting cargo boats, with 
crab fishern en on their way to the 
beaches beyond the Golden Gate. The 
Embarcadero scene is like nothing in 
any Pacific city, Western or Far 
Eastern. It draws from the rich 
California earth, from coral isles in 
the Pacific, from mines in the Andes. 
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Steel plants in Pittsburgh contribute, 
and the European states. Night and 
day a smell of raw sugar, roasting 
coffee and rotting piles, of copra and 
oakum and mud and salt water, 
hangs over the place. The shouting 
of men is heard and the groaning of 
winches and the shriek of belt line 
locomotives. This is modernity; and 
romance, too. 


The water front for most of the 
nineteenth century was a line of 
bizarre ramshackle buildings that 
overhung long rotting wharves; 
houses and wharves swarmed with 
the men and women of all nations, 
twenty-four hours a day. Now labor 
is regimented, pleasure is confined. 
The wharves are concrete, hooded 
immensities. Water-front buildings 
have been smartened. Behind, the city’s 
sky line is notched with skyscrapers. 
Famous dives in sagging structures 
have gone their way to oblivion long 
since, though the fortunes that were 
started in them ninety years ago— 
hotels and banks on the one hand, 
cheap-john shops and gambling hells 
on the other—are the financial base 
today of many a solid American 
family. 

“The crowd of shipping, two or 
three miles in length, stretched along 
the water .. .” wrote globe-trotting 
Bayard Taylor on viewing San Fran- 
cisco water front in 1849. The ves- 
sels he saw were all waiting to un- 
load at a single small wooden pier. 
A reluctant Town Council had al- 
lotted $1000 to build it only two years 
before. That barely sufficed for the 
pier’s foundations; $2000 was added 
the next year, grudgingly.’ Commu- 
nity spirit came slowly in the early 
get-rich-quick day of individualism. 
Community spirit lagged even when 
business drooped for need of it. 
Somehow, though, goods reached the 
shore in those. days, even when men’s 
backs broke in the process. Certainly 
the scene at Broadway Wharf, San 
Francisco, as recounted by Bayard 
Taylor, does not suggest a destitute 
population on shore. “There is prob- 
ably not a more exciting and bustling 
scene of business activity in any part 
of the world,” he wrote of that day. 
“Men and women hurry to and fro; 
drays, carriages, expressmen and 
horsemen dash past.” The 1849 scene 
had a whiff of 1941. 


Now a powerful community has 
arisen. San Francisco is the only 
port in the U. S. whose water front 
is owned by the state. The State of 
California has invested $86,000,000 
there. Forty-three piers are available 
for handling general cargo, the state 
owns 1,912 acres of facilities at the 
Embarcadero. The power of the 
states rises, the peaks of the individ- 
ual California fortunes flatten out. 
Slowly, the abysses of poverty fill up. 


Today, only a few years short of 
the hundredth anniversary of gold’s 
discovery, more than three thousand 
industrial plants crowd the shores of 
San Francisco Bay producing goods 
valued at more than a billion dollars. 
Almost seventy-one per cent of Cali- 
fornia’s population lives within a 
seventy-five mile radius of San Fran- 
cisco. It is San Francisco’s job to 
supply their needs—and the needs of 
millions more beyond the horizons 
of the Pacific. 
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NO TIPPING » 


is permitted at this 
famous hotel in the 
nation’s capital. Men and women 
travellers can enjoy fine service 
without the additional ’cost of tips. 
They also like our convenient loca- | 
tion, comfortable accommodations 
and the quiet, refined atmosphere. 


SINGLE FROM $2.50 » DOUBLE FROM $4. 
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Shake the dust fro 
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ec ach is a were likewise 
non. The first one occurred in 
when a gang led by the re- 
ed Tom Bell robbed a stage con- 
ning $100,000 in gold. Most famous 
nong the robbers, both for fre- 
sency and eccentricity, was Black 

Joseph Henry Jackson at- 
ibutes twenty-eight robberies to 
m. Black Bart, like Sutter and Kit 
arson (who was often with Fre- 
ont at Sutter’s Fort), has become a 
gend, the Robin Hood of Northern 
alifornia. THe \ practically said so 
mself in one of the verses he often 
ft at the scenes of his robberies. 


rob the rich to feed the poor, 
‘hich hardly is a sin; 

‘widow ne’er knocked at my door 
at what I let her in. 


$o blame me not for what I’ve done, 
pap peeve your curses, 
nd if for any cause I’m hung, 
st it be for my verses.’ 


As late as a decade ago, children 
spersonated Black Bart in the sand- 
ts. They played “Black Bart the 
old Robber” and “Kit Carson and 
e Indians.” Sacramento children 
wwe Sutter’s Fort as a reminder. 
here it is, in the center of town, 
lilt of adobe and like most fortifi- 
tions of the time, a quadrangle, 
ith the antiquated cannon peering 
it of the blockhouses over the lawn. 
he quarters and stores inside have 
en restored as nearly as possible to 
pioneer period. 
Sacramento is well inland, but its 
ver is navigable. You can go there 
om San Francisco by steamboat. 
he trip is a slow one—two or three 
mes as slow as the trip by train or 
ito—but you are moving through 
e rich delta country and you have 
e feeling there’s plenty of time in 
e world. The boat leaves San 
rancisco in the evening and arrives 
Sacramento in the morning. The 
ver is wide with long curves and 
sre and there levees. A lot of it re- 
inds you of the South along the 
ississippi, especially the levees and 
e trafic in small craft. 
The fields are incredibly fertile. 
Acramento people claim that the 
untry around the river is as fertile 
; the Valley of the Nile. The soil 
tich brown and black and planted 
it are asparagus and hops and 
any kinds of fruit and grains. The 
bor for the fields has caused prob- 
ms. Indians and Mexicans worked 
ie land first, but as farmers they 
ere generally apathetic. When the 
mericans—in this sense, the Anglo- 
axons—came into power it was to 
isy themselves with fur trading and 
ying to teach the Indians their 
ethods of farming. Later they were 
isy with the mines and as mer- 
iants. They did not often work the 
elds themselves, like the Anglo-Sax- 
is in the Middle West or in Oregon. 
They brought in Chinese, a few at 
time through the 1850’s but more 
ian a hundred thousand by 1876. 
our or five hundred were women 
id of these a great many became or 
ere whores. The men were nearly 
1 common laborers. They set the 
entral Pacific tracks and built irri- 
ition systems and reclamation 
nals; the shrewder ones opened 
‘Staurants, laundries and mercantile 
tes. Whatever the work was, the 
inese did it cheaper; sometimes 


yy, Coanoned on page 27) 


they did it better. The wage scale 
was irrevocably lowered. Probably it 
had to be lowered. White laborers 
had become accustomed to the wage 
scale of the Gold Rush. But white 
laborers could not live on coolie 
wages. In retaliation there were riots 
and lynchings, and through 1875 a 
kind of racial hysteria. moved over 
California. 

Representatives of both labor and 
capital could see that the Chinese, 
shipped over here with various ex- 
travagant promises, were having dif- 
ficulty adjusting themselves to the 
country. They had no vote; their 
law was administered by the agencies 
that brought them to California, they 
fell heir to Occidental diseases, and 
in general were expected to do all the 
dirty work. Finally, in 1882, the 
United States government ended this 
type of Chinese immigration. 

Guide books are inclined to dis- 
parage the riverfront at Sacramento, 
describing it as sordid and depress- 
ing; but that is all a matter of view- 
point and semantics, and artists 
especially would disagree with the 
guide books. The riverfront is the 
part of town that you see most often 
in the sketchbooks. Sacramento, be- 
ing a valley town, fills up with agri- 
cultural laborers on the weekends. 
They are Chinese, Japanese, Mexican 
and Italian, and they congregate 
dcewn by the riverfront, in a neigh- 
borhood of houses that were ornate 
in the nineteenth century but now 
have been turned into cheap hotels 
and pawnshops. It’s either their pay 
day or they are on vacation between 
jobs, and they have a good time. 
They want something to drink, wom- 
en and music, and they like their 
holiday clothes to be loud and bright 
like their music. Many of the houses 
are raised a story above the ground, 
for like all delta countries Sacra- 
mento was in danger of floods until 
the river had adequate levees. 

Apart from the section around the 
riverfront, though, Sacramento tends 
to be spacious. There are less than 
a hundred thousand inhabitants, but 
like most Westerners they like plenty 
of room. With their gardens and 
lawns and driveways, they use space 
that in the East would house another 
hundred thousand or so. The grounds 
around the capitol, for instance, take 
up ten city blocks, and these grounds 
are in the heart of the city. 

The capitol itself looks like the 
one at Washington. It represents very 
well the cultural level of the sixties 
and seventies in its elaborate com- 
bination of ‘Corinthian and Roman 
with those florid columns and capitals 
that never seem to have any weight 
resting on them. 

California’s legislature, however, 
was not always so comfortable and 
secure. The first session was held at 
San Jose and became known as “The 
Congress of a Thousand Drinks.” 
Various reasons were given for the 
title, (although the reason in general 
would not seem obscure), and one of 


them is that a senator late of Texas 


almost incessantly came forward with 
the motion, “Let’s adjourn and have 
a thousand drinks, boys.” None the 
less, the legislators seemed well in- 
formed and efficient, and in view of 
the way they were elected their com- 
(Continued on page 42) 
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How you can see 


twice as much of America 
on your train trip to California! 


Southern Pacific, the West’s greatest railroad, invites you to get acquainted 

with America on your trip to California this year. Our Four Scenic Routes (see 
map below) approach California through four entirely different parts of the United 
States—the South, Southwest, Central and Northwest. By going to California on one 
of these routes and returning on another S.P. route, you see twice as much of America 
as you would by going and returning the same way—for not 1¢ extra rail fare (from 
most eastern and midwestern places). For example: 


You can go on Southern Pacific’s 

low-altitude Golden State Route, 
through. El Paso and Southern Arizona. 
(Stopover at El Paso for the inexpensive 
one-day tour to Carlsbad Caverns.) 


Southern Pacific 


FOUR SCENIC ROUTES 


SHASTA a ROUTE 
ROUTE 


Return to your hometown on South- 
ern Pacific’s spectacular Shasta 
Route through the Pacific Northwest. 
Ride the de luxe all-Pullman Cascade or 
the money-saving Beaver (good meals for 


$1.25 a day). 


Coast, you can enjoy a “go one 
way, return another” trip East. 


S:P 


The Friendly 
Southern Pacific | 


Address 


please mention TRAVEL 


Note: If you live on the Pacific =" ~~ ~~ ~~ 


Your Name 


See Los Angeles and Hollywood. 
Play on delightful beaches beside the blue 
Pacific. Your Golden State Route train 
will be the famous Golden State Limited 
or the economical Californian. 


4 From Los Angeles you speed 
along the California coast to San 
Francisco on Southern Pacific’s stream- 
lined Daylight, the most beautiful train 
jn the world. See lovely Santa Barbara, 
113 miles of Pacific Ocean, oil wells in 
the surf, Mission San Miguel. Enjoy a free 
side trip to Del Monte, on the enchanted 
Monterey Peninsula. 


second 


See Shasta Dam, world’s 
highest, under construction. Enjoy a side 
trip, at small added cost, to Crater Lake 
National Park. (An alternate low-cost tour 
between San Francisco and Portland 
shows you the Redwood Empire.) 
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New Color Guidebook! Mail this cou- 

pon and we'll send you free our new 32-page | 

western guidebook, illustrated with 63 natural | 

color photographs. Address O. P. Bartlett, Dept. 
TR-4, Southern Pacific, 310 

Chicago, Ill. Offer restricted to grown-ups only. 
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Hotel Mark Hopkins 
in 
SAN FRANCISCO 


© Of the view spread below the "Top of the Mark" Cocktail 
Lounge, Hotel Mark Hopkins, people exclaim, ‘the most 
beautiful in the world!" We are proud they so rate it. We 
are also proud to add that we believe we omit no comfort or 
service in keeping with this pinnacled location, and with our 
city's hospitable tradition. This hotel must, and does, sym- 
bolize California's warm welcome to every guest. Only 4 
minutes to the heart of the theatre and shopping district. 


Rates from $5 per Day . Garage in Building 


GEORGE D. SMITH, General Manager 


Los Angeles; GuenN W. Fawcett, 510 W. Sixth St. 
Chicago: GLEN W. Fawcett, 333 N. Michigan Blvd. 
New York: Ropert F. Warner, 11 W. 42nd Street 
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A new HOTEL 


AWAITS YOU 
in New York 


This world famous establishment, formerly the 
American Woman's Club, is now one of New York’s 
newest and finest hotels. Its unique facilities include 
six lounges, five sun-decks, music studios, library, 
art gallery and three popular priced restaurants. 


Many floors are reserved exclusively for women. 


DAILY—Single, from $2.50 ¢ Double, from $4 
WEEKLY—Single, from $12 ¢ Double, from $16 


Special Floors and Rates for Students 


John Paul Stack 
General Manager 
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petency must have been a surprise. 

The second session of the legisla- 
ture was to be held in Vallejo, but 
when the members arrived they dis- 
covered that Vallejo unfortunately 
could provide no place for them to 
meet or to live. This was a problem 
—but one which the merchants of 
Sacramento were enterprising énough 
to solve. Sacramento chartered a 
steamer, christened it the Empire, 
and sent it down the river to Vallejo 
to return with the members of the 
legislature. Excitement followed. Not 
only the legislators, but a good part 
of Vallejo sailed on up the river. The 
barkeepers, who knew the source of 
their business, moved their saloons to 
the boat. On board there was a pell 
mell of lobbyists, bar fixtures, cham- 
pagne and bitters. The barber closed 
up his shop and marched down to 
the boat with his chair on his 
shoulder. Washerwomen moved here 
and there through the crowd, saying 
what they thought of migratory poli- 
ticians, and collected old bills. Some- 
one began beating a drum, and a poli- 
tician with a drink in his hand sang, 
“Don’t you cry for me. I’m bound 
for Sacramento with a banjo on my 
knee!” 

Thus did Sacramento become the 
capital of California—or as the ro- 
manticists were later to dub it, “The 
Heart of the Golden Empire, in the 
Heart of the Golden West.” 

North of Sacramento you are in 
the gold region and on the routes 
that the pioneers took West. Of the 
old mining camps along here, Placer- 
ville, which was once called Hang- 
town, is about the most famous. The 
streets are narrow and some of the 
old saloons and other original build- 
ings are there. Prospectors are still 
active in this region and in the Sierra 
Nevada mountains beyond it, which 
lead to Lake Tahoe. At what seems 
to be the very peak of the Sierras 
above Placerville there is an unpre- 
tentious monument a few yards off 
the main highway which testifies that 
ov this site the Donner Party was 
snowbound through the tragic winter 
of 1846. Thirty-one out of the 
eighty-one members of the party died 
here, and the remains of their cabins 
are near the monument. 

A few miles farther on is Lake 
Tahoe, twenty-three by twelve miles 
in size and surrounded by very high 
mountains. Lake Tahoe extends into 
Nevada. It is a tourist place now and 
has many resorts, but there are old 
backroads around it to very beautiful 
and wild lakes in obscure mountain 
canyons. Fallen Leaf Lake is one of 
them. It doesn’t seem to be in many 
of the guide books. You come down 
from a peak in the Sierra to it, and 
the country is wild and very heavy 
with pine trees and the sun reaches 
there only a few hours a day. The 
water is deep and constantly changing 
color because of the shadows. 

The Lassen Volcanic region is on 
the north, along the Nevada border 
and the corner of Oregon. It’s a 
weird-looking region of steam vents 
in the earth and of boiling mud pots. 
The people around there will tell you 
proudly that Lassen is the only active 
volcano in the United States. The 
country around it, which includes a 
large forest, is now a national park. 

The Lassen National Park extends 
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almost to another, the Lava 
National: Monument, forty-five 
sand acres in the northeastern end 
California and much of it forme 
scoracious lava which also looks 
frothy cement. There are incredibl 
caves that contain hundreds of ton 
of ice the year through in fantastic 
formations. One of them, Skull Cave, 
evidently once served as a_ burial 
ground for animals; Painted Cave 
and Symbol Cave have red, blue, and 
green picture-writings by ancient 
peoples and have been of great in- 
terest to archaeologists. The Lava 
Beds were also the region of the 
Modoc Indian Wars from 1872 to 
1874 in which Captain Jack time and 
again repulsed superior forces of 
American soldiers. The fortifications 
used by the soldiers are still to be 
seen. 

The famous redwood forests of 
California begin on the coast moun- 
tain range directly above the Sierra, 
They extend from Oregon to San 
Francisco, four hundred or more 
miles of them, with a width that var- 
ies from ten to forty miles. Cali- 
fornians are quick to inform you 
that the redwoods, a companion spe- 
cies to the sequoias, are found no- 
where else in the world. 

How ancient they are no one 
knows, but geologists say that red- 
woods were, abundant before even the 
rocks which form the Sierra Nevada 
were lifted out of the seas eons ago. 
The age of a redwood tree itself is 
somewhere between five hundred and 
four thousand years. 

Northern California grew up in 
the Gold Rush; but with gold or 
without it, Northern California 
would have had an important civiliza- 
tion. Civilizations can begin in a val- 
ley as often as they do around a sea- 
port. It may be characteristic that 
California, the anomaly which claims 
every extravagance, should have had 
both to begin with—the port at San 
Francisco and the valley of Sacra- 
mento. It was along this area by the 
river, a distance of about two hun- 
drew miles, that American civiliza- 
tion got its start in the Far West. 
The statement seems grandiose, but 
it is the conclusion you come to when 
you go back over American history. 

The reason for all this is evident 
on the relief map. California’s ter- 
rain is shaped like a football stadium. 
One mountain range moves in a curve 
along the Pacific shore and another 
along the east border. Their curve 
forms a junction at both ends. The 
northern end closes approximately at 
Mt. Shasta; the southern end in the 
Tehachapi Loop. Los Angeles is out- 
side of the stadium. Indeed, between 
it and the stadium is a strip of the 
Mojave Desert. In these days, of 
course, you can go from Los - 
geles to the far northern length of 
the state on the new Roosevelt High- 
way. But the people of San Fran 
cisco and Sacramento think of South- 
ern California as pretty well out of 
the state. Their impression of Lo 
Angeles is of a cow town rescuec 
from oblivion by Metro-Goldwyn 
Mayer. A good deal of the avers 
is probably envy of the wealth o 
Southern California; but still, 1f yo 
live in Northern California yo 
regional pride ends at about 
Tehachapi Loop. 


r suits dive for these bivalves, 
n they are pounded into steaks for 


ses, and for the general popula- 
The best place for abalone 
wt is still Pop Ernest’s, on Mon- 
terey pier, for Pop started the whole 
joble pursuit of enjoying the aba- 
lone. 

| In fact, the thing to do in Mon- 
terey is to forget that it is a his- 
ltorical shrine, and enjoy the town, 
jally the waterfront. Fisher- 
imen’s Pier is lined on one side with 
market stalls, and on the other with 
\boats bringing in catches a half hour 
fresher. One of the old buildings on 
ithe waterfront is the Spanish Custom 
House, of adobe of course, and fac- 
ing it ‘the Old Pacific House, a hos- 
telry popular with sailors and also 
with honeymoon couples a century 
ago. In its rear patio there used to 
be encounters between bulls and 
bears; now on Monterey’s birthday in 
June, the wife of the Presidio com- 
mandant cuts a huge birthday cake 
with her husband’s sword. 

The town is drowsy except on Sat- 

urdays when the ranchers and cow- 
‘boys come in to do their marketing 
and see a movie. Up on the strag- 
igling streets above the harbor are 
many houses of pastel - plastered 
adobe which are a century or more 
old. Many of them have romantic 
stories, and all of them have gar- 
dens — Monterey gardens tell the 
stories best. 
The Larkin house was once the 
United States Consulate to the for- 
eign land of California; in another 
Robert Louis Stevenson spent a few 
happy months with the ineffable res- 
taurateur Jules Simoneau, one of his 
best. friends. The Scotsman earned 
two dollars a week in Simoneau’s res- 
taurant, discussed the problems of 
the universe with him, and roamed 
the pine woods, in his ears the “un- 
ending, distant, whispering rumble 
of the ocean.” 

It is only five miles across the neck 
of the peninsula to Carmel, along the 
road where the long brown seines of 
the fishermen are stretched to dry. 
Carmel, with its double crescent 
beach of white sand, is a curious 
town. Early in the century a few 
choice spirits like Mary Austin, 
George Sterling, and James Hopper 
had shacks in the wood. Others came 
—Ambrose Bierce, Edward Weston, 
Arnold Genthe and David Starr Jor- 
dar—but whoever came agreed that 
this village must be like no other. It 
still has no public utilities of its own, 
no house numbers, no mail deliveries. 
It is an excellent place for writers 
and artists, and Robinson Jeffers 
hardly needs his hand-hewn granite 
tower for solitude. It is a settle- 
ment of creative workers, but there 
‘are several community activities 
which have great influence in the 
West—the Bach festivals, the plays 
and pageants in the Theater of the 
Woods, a forum, an art gallery, 
handicraft workshops, and various 
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other societies for fostering the arts. 

On a hillside above the Carmel 
River, among the low mountains, the 
pine woods and the rocky headlands 
of the coast, is the Mission of San 
Carlos Borromeo, the second one 
built by Father Junipero Serra, 
where he lived for fourteen years 
establishing his Church in Alta Cali- 
fornia, and where he is buried. The 
region had been named long before 
by Carmelite priests who came with 
the explorer Viscaino, and thought it 
like the hills of Galilee. The mission 
has been faithfully restored so that 
it is much as it was in 1771; the 
building and the beautiful country 
about it make this the central shrine 
of the old California. 

Monterey is a peninsula with a sin- 
gularly peaceful history, and nothing 
dreadful or disfiguring has ever hap- 
pened to it. Its future seems secure, 
for even with the almost fabulous 
prestige of its Del Monte Properties, 
there is a fiercely protective spirit 
about the people who control them. 
They will not have Monterey Penin- 
sula cheapened or crowded or marred 
in any way. 

The first Del Monte hotel was built 
by Col. Charles Crocker sixty years 
ago. With Huntington, Stanford and 
Hopkins of the Big Four he built 
the first transcontinental railroad; 
when it came to Monterey the finan- 
cier turned into a dreamer resolved to 
build a playground which should be 
the talk of the world. What is more, 
he did. Here were the first golf, the 
first polo and racetrack in the state. 
Three successive hotels have been 
built, the present one in Spanish Co- 
lonial style, set in well-matured 
grounds which claim to be the larg- 
est and most beautiful hotel grounds 
there are. 

Everything is on an imperial scale 
—the great Del Monte forest, with a 
hundred miles of bridle paths, two 
golf courses, including “Old Number 
One,” and the rascally Pebble Beach 
course, five swimming pools, the 
Roman pool being heated because the 
sea is too cold for any but native 
addicts; the trapshooting center of 
the West, four polo championship 
fields and a mile racetrack, a dude 
ranch at San Clemente, the Lodge, 
the casino at Canary Cottage, trout 
fishing, deer hunting, yachting—and 
a register composed of enough fam- 
ous names to make autograph hunt- 
ers go berserk. 

This land where it is always spring, 
where the wild elk watch the golf- 
ers, and the sea lions sport on the 
rocks, is a place like no other, attract- 
ing the sort of people who would 
live nowhere else. 

Out near Pacific Grove are two 
pines called the Butterfly Trees. 
Every fall a great cloud of huge but- 
terflies—red, brown, white—cross the 
Rockies and settle down on one of 
the trees, alternating each year. No 
scientist can explain this. It’s just 
one of the things that happens on 
Monterey Peninsula. 
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stirring past comes to life in 
OLD VIRGINIA! And _ gor- 
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RARE HOSPITALITY 


The Biltmore, by tradition, expresses completely 
a charming, gracious hospitality in superb 
appointments... world-famous dining rooms... 


meticulous service ... fine, spacious rooms. 


Recognized by the wise traveler as one of the 


world’s great hotels ... located near those 


New York activities he finds most worth while. 
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island, whence some of them have been 
transplanted to the other islands. In 
Catalina there are now more than 
seven thousand head. Stalking the 
fierce creatures is an exciting and 
grueling sport. Wild goats are also 
found on the islands and are harder 
to bag than the boars, disappearing, 
as they so often do, into the wild 
crags lining the sea, where it is 
impossible to follow. 

At the opposite extreme from the 
ocean is the desert—yet even here 
water sports are popular in the exotic 
pools of Palm Springs and Twenty- 
Nine Palms, or at Salton Sea, two 
hundred feet below sea level, where 
motor-boat racing is a thrilling part 
of the winter program. Hiking and 
horseback riding are especially at- 
tractive. The occasional light rains 
of spring carpet the plains with rosy- 
hued verbena. The whip-like branches 
of octillo are tipped with scarlet, 
candle flame flowers. Misty smoke 
trees, bristling joshuas with strange 
white blossoms, and the  green- 
trunked palo verde compete for at- 
tention with bisnaga, cholla and 
other grotesque cacti. One penetrates 
some secret, sheltered canyon. Sud- 
denly, dead ahead, looms an oasis of 
frond-skirted native palms (Wash- 
ingtoma filifera), silhouetted against 
a color-streaked cliff. A bright water- 
fall pours over the rocks. It is a 
moment not equaled by many—un- 
less it be the same ride under the 
frosty light of a full moon. 

Bicycling is another sport popular 
on the byways surrounding the desert 
resorts. It is supposed to be good 
for the figure. Judging from the 
figures one sees pedaling by, the claim 
is sound. 

The dude ranches scattered about 
the desert are taking up gymkhana— 
stunt races on horseback, Weaving 
sprints between rows of stakes; sack 
races where the speeding rider picks 
some object from the ground; 
obstacle events and a hilarious form 
of “musical chairs” played on horse- 
back. It is wonderful fun and well 
calculated to develop proficient horse- 
manship among its followers. 

Horses! All California is in love 
with them. From the highest sierra 
to the shores of the sea they wind 
along a profusion of bridle trails. 
All kinds are found: the sure-footed 
nag of the tourist trade; the husky 
jumper; the slim-ankled thorough- 
bred of the racing stables. Polo is 
played by experts and novices alike 
on dozens of fields scattered from 
Palm Springs and Santa Monica 
nerth through Santa Barbara and Del 
Monte to Burlingame and the San 
Francisco bay region. 

Horses are the Open Sesame to 
California’s great primitive areas. 
Two regions in particular stand out: 
the High Sierra and the Santa Lucia 
Mountains. The latter drop thousands 
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of feet into the ocean between 
Simeon and Carmel. Here you 
hunt deer and fish for trout with 
sound of the surf booming in y 
ears. Inland the High Sierra o 
the outdoorsman the largest tract 
mountain wilderness untouched 

motor roads in the United Sta 
Here are the breath-taking gorges 
the Kings and Kern Rivers; |! 
the highest peaks in America, wit 
multitude of spectacular climbs 

the mountaineer; sky-blue lakes | 
glittering streams, the home of, 
golden trout. Outfitting centers 

pack trips into the region are Bis 
and Lone Pine on the east; Sequ 
and Yosemite Parks on the west, | 
lovely Soda Springs in Tuolo1 
meadows, once the bed of an anc 
lake. 

Throughout the mountains, botl 
the Sierra and the coast ranges, 
numerous lake resorts, offering 
the sports typical of their surrou 
ings. Lake Elsinore is a favorite 
the south; Arrowhead and Big B 
are playgrounds for Los Ange 
winter and summer. In the no 
are Clear and| Manzanita Lakes, 
name but a few. Queen of them 
is Tahoe, over a mile high ; 
twenty-two miles long, a fairyland 
shifting colors, soaring pines ; 
fighting fish. 

In the north the timber gr« 
thicker, taller, culminating in 
cathedral aisles of the redwood b 
Here the hunter can find deer, ly 
mountain lion and bear. For the fi 
erman, steelhead and salmon run 
the coastal rivers. Rainbow, Li 
Leven, brown and brook trout abot 
in the streams and lakes on 
snowy slopes of Lassen and Sha: 

This does not mean that one m 
go to the wilderness to find gas 
Baying hounds track down bobe: 
coyotes, ’coon and ’possum in § 
Fernando Valley, less than an hot 
drive from Los Angeles. Superlat 
duck shooting can be found in — 
lagoons of San Francisco Bay, 
well as in the tule marshes of © 
great central valley and the bayous 
the northwest coast. Quail and dc 
seem everywhere. Deer are a nuisai 
to the truck farmers and orar 
growers along the coastal hills. 7 
deer season in the lower hills op 
August 1 and continues at stagge1 
intervals until mid-October in 1 
Sierra. Estimates say that 20,( 
bucks are killed each year and s 
the deer population increases, due 
better methods of conservation a 
the gradual dying out of the mot 
tain lion, their natural enemy, 

It is perhaps well to end on ft 
note of increase. For it is typical 
sports in California. Name wl 


you please—from falconry to Jaj 
there a 


nese wrestling—it is 
growing. 
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‘the King of France; it com- 
the Spanish-Moorish styles 
the Mexican and overlooks a 
e valley. Its salient features 
till intact, it is still a Fran- 
m property. Here begins El 
mino Real that stretches seven 
red miles northward to San 
cisco and beyond. Red-skinned 
yphytes laid the foundations of 
t thoroughfare, overlaid today 
paralleled by a broad concrete 
hway. Once the clay was hard- 
ed by trudging friars and rough 
oden carts moving from mission 
mission. 
‘San Luis Rey was the first re- 
ository of the ecclesiastical art 
that soon arrived, consignment by 
consignment, from Europe through 
lexico overland. All the Southern 
California missions are richer in 
European art than the northern, 
since they lay first on the road 
from the source. The further north 
you go the more interesting is the 
story, through ornament and uten- 
sil and fabric, of the impact of the 
friars’ civilization on the Indian. 


San Luis Rey lies near Mexico 
and is more European than most. It 
had an asistencia twenty miles dis- 
tant, San Antonio de Pala, for the 
accommodation of the large num- 
ber of Indians living in the moun- 
tains. A low-built place, with its 
own modest chapel. Today it is 
again an Indian reservation, inhab- 
ited by the Agua Caliente Indians 
evicted the first of the century from 
Warner’s Ranch. 


Half a day’s journey away lies 
San Juan Capistrano, architectural- 
ly the most ambitious of the mis- 
sions, now the home of swallows. 
Only the eastern end still stands 
and the crumbling -walls of the 
cloisters. Here hard stone . was 
used, quarried miles away and car- 
ried to the spot by neophytes in 
baskets. When the earthquake came, 
that weight of stone was lethal. 
After that a ban went forth against 
the structural use of stone in mis- 
sion churches. The prohibition had 
a long-range effect, reducing the 
grandeur of the successive edifices, 
Subordinating them to local im- 
mediate need. So in the New World 
a new style grew, combined from 
old elements. 


In the eighteenth century more 
than one route from the centers of 
civilization beyond the Atlantic led 
to the friars’ haven in California. 
Several came through what is now 
Mexico, at least one crossed a vast 
hot desert populated with raiding 
Navajos from Santa Fe, in 1800 
already an old Spanish outpost. 
The friars built their missions as 
need arose; a prime need at the 
beginning was a terminal shelter 
tad transcontinental travelers who 
ad come straight westward, sur- 
Viving the desert tribes. Six or 
seven years before Los Angeles 
founded, Mission San Gabriel 
nine miles northeast of where 
metropolis stands now. Here 
elsewhere, the California Land- 
Club has aided the Church 
© preserve the soul if not the body 
fa mission. An outside stairway 


worn by many feet climbs to the 
roof of the great San Gabriel 
church and its choir gallery. For 
the travelers who, until the nine- 
teenth century was well advanced, 
plodded weary with thirst and sun- 
burn into the haven, vast gardens 
were once laid out. The records 
have it that every plant was “dedi- 
cated to the service of God” in prac- 
tise to the gastric needs of God’s 
weary creatures. The San Gabriel 
vineyards were famous in their day. 


One meal the San Gabriel friars 
set forth for a chance comer is re- 
corded—“wine, fiery spirits, tea, 
cigars, fish, fowl, cheese and po- 
tatoes.” 


Today a line of little plaster-and- 
lath residences straggles to the faot 
of the great church—an attack! from 
the expanding Los Angeles suburbs 
that began to conquer the past in 
Southern California years ago. You 
can still drink coffee, though, under 
the great pepper trees of San 
Gabriel, and remember your betters 
who rested there with greater need 
—the Franciscan Padre Garcés who 
footed it thousands of miles 


through Mexico alone and unarmed: 


save by the love of God; Anza, the 
stout Spanish sergeant who con- 
voyed overland a colony of two 
hundred and among them the first 
women immigrants to California; 
Jedediah Smith, the wiry Yankee 
dressed in the deerskin and fur of 
a James Fenimore Cooper char- 
acter who wandered in one late 
eighteenth-century morning from 
the Appalachians, twenty-five hun- 
dred miles distant, and made signs 
to his hosts until a scholarly friar 
translated his lingo. Smith was the 
first Yankee transcontinental trav- 
eler. The worthy Franciscans ex- 
changed food for news, asking no 
other fee than the pleasure of giv- 
ing a blessing. Business men, laden 
with the woven and metal goods 
that they brought to exchange for 
mules and hides, were waved on a 
few miles to the bazaars that soon 
grew in what is now Los Angeles. 


Mission San Fernando, today at 
the rim of the Los Angeles orbit, 
is another such church, guest house, 
vineyard and farm. The guest 
house is still there—corridored and 
ample, the walls lined with archaic 
murals done by the neophytes, re- 
minders today of dim heathen at- 
tempts to comprehend a new cos- 
mogony. Valuable pieces of the 
biography of the Indian soul are 
there. They are very touching. 
You visualize the fat hospitable 
friars living over cavernous wine 
cellars, secure in their own tradi- 
tions. The wine-ripening vat, still 
there, is the size of a young swim- 
ming pool. Outside, gardens cov- 
ered the hill; the sheds where 
beasts were fattened once blocked 
the horizon. Today the restored 
mission gardens are a public park. 

In this region, El Camino Real 
winds through orchards increasing- 
ly — peaches and apricots, lemons, 
prunes and figs. Round a hill after 
the next lap of the journey you 
come upon San Buenaventura sud- 
denly—a lovely small mission once 
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PINE SWEET TRAILS, SKYLAND DRIVES — 
OUTDOOR FUN FOR EVERYONE / 


HIS SUMMER, leave noise and 

excitement behind you. Come to 
this friendly land of deep virgin for- 
ests, coo] blue Jakes and soaring 
mountains. In the Pikes Peak Region 
you'll find peace born of nature... 
Play outdoors in crisp mountain air, 
golf, hike and ride old Indian trails, 
fish for Rainbow trout. With Colo- 
rado Springs as headquarters, visit 
the cow country, the mining camps, 
of Creede and Cripple Creek, the 
world’s highest bridge over the 
Royal Gorge of the Arkansas River. 


Average Summer Temperature 69° 


Colerads Springs 


MANITOU SPRINGS asd se 
PIKES PEAK REGION 


Chamber of Commerce, 306 Pikes Peak Ave., Colo. Springs, Colo. 
Send beantifully illustrated booklet of scenic attractions and activities, 
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Thrill to the glories of unmatched sce- 
nic splendor in Colorado . . . Yellow- 
stone ... California-Yosemite ... the 
Pacific Northwest ... Carlsbad Caverns. 


Rock Island offers infinite variety and 
travel convenience to the West. For econ- 
omy—the friendly CALIFORNIAN; 
for distinguished comfort—the de luxe 
GOLDEN STATE LIMITED; for 
streamlined speed and luxury—the 
fleet of modern ROCKETS. Excellent 
service from Chicago, St. Louis, Mem- 
phis, Kansas City and the Twin Cities. 


A wide choice of Escorted and Independ- 
ent All-Expense Tours available to all 
recreational areas inthe West and North- 
west including the Canadian Rockies. 


For full details write 


A.D. MARTIN 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
Rock Island Lines 
723 La Salle Street Station 
Chicago, Illinois 
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the next issue of TRAVEL will cover 
points of interest to travelers Across 


The Canadian Border with sparkling 
photographs and superb reading matter. 
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THE CALIFORNIA MISSIONS 
(Continued from page 45) 


lying in broad lands. In 1835 Dana 
partook of its hospitality and 
deemed it “the finest in the whole 
country, with fertile soil and rich 
vineyards.” Today all that is left 
is a dusty parish church encroached 
upon by the trolley cars of Ventura, 
California. Just visible, out at sea, 
is a group of fog-shrouded islands. 
On one of them lies somewhere the 
grave of Don Juan Rodriguez Ca- 
brillo, discoverer of Alta California 
two centuries before the friars 
came. In 1790 Captain George 
Vancouver appeared at Ventura 
Bay, an Englishman plowing his 
way around the world in a doughty 
small vessel, a late comer among 
explorers whose kindred were soon 
to dominate a new age. Father 
Vincente Santa Maria lifted a mag- 
nifying glass in his fine civilized 
hand on the roof of San Buena- 
ventura that day; suddenly he dis- 
patched twenty mule-loads of fruit 
and vegetables to the scurvy-en- 
dangered sailors. Then he decided 
to accompany the gift himself. He 
was taken on board, marveled at 
the life that some of God’s creatures 
chose. Thereafter he bore Van- 
couver back to his own rich acres. 
The British salt was plied with 
Spanish hospitality for weeks. 

You are skirting now the sea if 
you follow El Camino Real. -Be- 
yond Ventura Portola’s men found 
some Indians making a canoe and 
named the place Carpenteria, or 
carpenter shop. Carpenteria, Cali- 
fornia, it is today. Presently the 
men-at-arms shot into a flock of 
sea birds, and one fell. -Gaviota, 
California, bears the Spanish name 
of that fallen gull. From these 
towns, after two hours travel, you 
come to Mission Santa Barbara, 
the only mission in the lot that has 
never been without a resident Fran- 
ciscan from its founding in 1786 to 
this day. Even the hungriest in a 
famine-stricken land will not eat 
seed grain; neither will the Fran- 
ciscans abandon Santa Barbara 
mission while it nurtures the seed 
of their order. This congeries of 
chapels and cloisters has always 
been an academy. The teaching 
friars carried on there even after 
the Republic of Mexico confiscated 
their lands; for a century and a 
half the cowled Franciscan young 
have debated and walked and list- 
ened, eyes downcast, under the old 
pepper trees. The great church, 
wearing on its imposing facade a 
frown of authority that once made 
itself felt far and near, looks down 
now on one of the most luxurious 
resorts in the world, hardly a re- 
ligious capital. The 
continue above the battle—dimin- 
ished in number, steadfast, meek, 


After Santa Barbara the King’s 
Highway breaks into two routes. 
You pass subtly into a northerly 
climate. From here on the mission 
churches lessen in stateliness, grow 
in the more human attributes. In 
the mountains lies Santa Ynés Mis- 
sion, which has a curious air of 
newness. For two generations in 
the last century the place decayed, 
becoming the abode of roosters and 
pigs. Squatters carried on beneath 
noble arches and a fine rounded bell 


Franciscans- 


tower. Then Padre Alejandro was 
assigned there as parish priest. He 
was not a Franciscan but he had 
the Franciscan virtues—vitality, 
warmth of heart, practicality In 
twenty years he brought Santa 
Ynés back, outwardly, to the days 
of its greatness. The neophytes 
who hammered brass into intricate 
form and tooled fine leather no 
longer work there, but their an- 
cient work is on view. The church 
looks out on the valley, complete- 
ly restored. A little Watteauesque 
Madonna remains that must once 
have been carried over heart-break- 
ing mountains and deserts from an 
environment very sophisticated in- 
deed. One homely touch is the fa- 
mous yellow umbrella of Padre 
Urbano, a great master of the 
countryside in his far-off day. 

You. climb north and east; pres- 
ently you have arrived at the mis- 
sion with the stately name—La 
Purisima Concepcion de la Santi- 
sima Virgen Maria. Its adventures 
are over, but for generations they 
came thick and fast. La Purisima 
Concepcion was founded in 1787, In 
1812 an earthquake shattered the 
church, which was rebuilt on a new 
site across the river. This in turn 
was destroyed by fire but still an- 
other was dedicated in 1825, the 
ruins of which are standing. Be- 
tween 1815 and 1823 it was the seat 
of the mission government of Cali- 
fornia. The next year rebellious 
neophytes seized it and held it 
three months until soldiers came. 
In 1845 a Yankee speculator with a 
Spanish sobriquet, Don Juan Temple, 
bought the buildings and land for 
$1100. Two generations passed. Then 
an oil company took over, but no 
gushers came. In 1936 the state ac- 
quired the derelict and C.C.C. boys 
went to work under the National Park 
Service. Today a Residence Build- 
ing 320 feet long with walls four 
and one half feet thick and a facade 
of twenty fluted columns faces the 
hills. It is a nearly flawless resto- 
ration. 


Northward lie the remaining mis- 
sions; a dozen I have not named— 
and more. Some are _ ignobly 
crowded in the streets of big cities, 
some are utterly withdrawn, reached 
only by scholars and the curious. 
Mission Dolores stands in the cen- 
ter of San Francisco beneath the 
shadow of a huge modern church, 
more a storehouse of antiques now 
than a chapel. Forgotten Spaniards 
and Dutch and English, Irish and 
French and Norwegians—makers of 
San Francisco and the USA—crowd 
its graveyard. Where cities have 
not overwhelmed them, the mis- 
sions give out their old air of 
authority sometimes. The domed 
Mission San Carlos beside the shin- 
ing waters of Carmel Bay still does 
that. There for generations the 
Fathers President of the order ad- 
ministered the long mission chain, 
debating their projects beneath its 
star-shaped window and its great 
bells. The bones of Father Junipero 
Serra himself lie in the crypt. No 
street cars, no oil wells, no hurried 
multitudes of the godless; only a 
great white monument to the Age 
of Faith, standing alone. 
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New York’s 
Friendliest Hotel 


Convenient location; 
-quiet, spacious rooms; 
friendly, attentive serv- 
ice make the Prince 
George New York’s out- 
standing hotel value. 
1000 Rooms with Bath 
Single $2.50 to $4.00 
Double $4.00 to $7.00 
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INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


AT HOME 


@ It will provide your artistic talent 
with a thorough, technical background 
and prepare you for a lucrative and 
dignified profession, or be of invaluable 
aid in the decoration of your own home, 


You can now gain the priceless knowledge of whi 
is right and what is wrong in decoration throug 
fascinating study in your own home, You ¢a 
arrange your study periods to suit your own cor 
venience, And since your work receives person: 
supervision throughout, you will not be held bac 
by other students. Through the fascinating- 


Arts & Decoration Home Stud 
Course in Interior Decoratio! 


—you can learn about color harmony, textile’ 
lighting, arrangement, modern and period fur! 
ture, backgrounds, etc. The course of instructio 
(founded in 1922) consists of 30 lessons and fot 
graphically illustrated text books, which wi 
form a valuable reference library. 


Write for Booklet T-4—It’s FRE! 


Describes the course in detail. Address—Arts | 
Decoration Course in Interior Decoration, 11 
East 16th Street, New York. 


HUGHES PRINTING CC 
EAST STROUDSBURG, P. 
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Yosemite National Park 


near San Francisco 


Eastward from San Francisco across the great Bay 
Bridge, through Oakland and the valley of the San 
Joaquin, you come to the rolling Sierra foothills. 
Gently the road climbs, up four thousand feet 
through the cool green forest .... 

Then Yosemite bursts upon you like a thunder- 
clap! 

Sheer granite cliffs soar three thousand feet into 
thesky. Slender waterfalls leap from the lofty rims 
in graceful, arching dives. 

You will always remember this first view of 
Yosemite, and you will never forget that magic 
moment after dark when fire falls from the sky! 
Among the stars above the Valley, you'll see a red- 
der, bigger star than all the rest, and watch it sud- 
denly expand into a shimmering stream of fire, 
slowly falling through the night. 

The firefall has been a tradition in Yosemite for 
more than sixty years. Men build afire on Glacier 
Point, three thousand feet above the Valley floor, 


Thrills you will remember all your life 


and when the fire has died to glowing embers they 
push it over the cliff. 

Later you’ll go up to Glacier Point and look out 
upon a thousand square miles of mountain won- 
derland—wave upon wave of majestic peaks, shel- 
tering alpine valleys and lovely glacial lakes. You'll 
go to the Wawona Big Tree Grove, and see the 
famous tree with the road cut through its trunk. 
And always you'll return to festive nights at Yo- 
semite Lodge, Camp Curry or the magnificent 
Ahwahnee Hotel. 

Just as you’ll return to live again the gay, adven- 
turous life of San Francisco ... to ride its merry 
cable cars and stroll its topsy-turvy streets, to 
browse through Chinatown’s romantic temples 
and bazaars, to dine and dance in cosmopolitan 
restaurants and hotels... . 

You'll find, as so many others have, that the 
carefree spirit of the Forty-Niners lives today in 
San Francisco. Upon these hills above the Golden 


Gate, the troubles of the World seem less impor- 


tant...and you feel young again. 

Your Travel Agent will gladly help you plan a 
glorious vacation in San Francisco and its region, 
including Yosemite National Park. You'll be sur- 
prised how quickly you can come and how little 
the trip will cost. 

Send the coupon fora free copy of the illustrated 
booklet, The Chapter in Your Life entitled San 
Francisco, and an informative Yosemite National 
Park folder illustrated with beautiful natural color 
photographs. 


Mail the coupon now. 


Califirniuns Ine. 


Dept. 1204A, 703 Market Street, 
San Francisco, California. 


Please send me your free vacation booklets. 
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Exeitement 
on Tiptoe in HAWAII 


| 
Two heads are better than one . . . especially 


when one is Diamond Head, with Waikiki’s 
blue lagoon between. You may think you've 
lived before. Once in Hawaii... you know you 
only thought so. That’s the discovery everybody 
makes who keeps a date with Hawaii. 


Your Travel Agent or MATSON LINE offices will 
gladly give you illustrated literature about HAWAII 
and the SOUTH SEAS. 
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